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loOkiNg ahead 


‘Open Government’ Policy Announced 


HUD Secretary Patricia Harris has announced that con- 
tacts between special interest and nongovernmental 
individuals and officials and HUD employees will be open 
to public scrutiny on a _ nationwide basis. Non- 
governmental visitors to HUD Headquarters and all Field 
Offices throughout the country are being asked to record 
their names, the organizations or companies they rep- 
resent, and the HUD official or Office they will visit. 
These records will be available to all to show that HUD 
business is the public’s business. Daily logs of outside 
visitors to HUD offices will be available for inspection on 
the following working day at individual HUD Information 
Centers. In making the announcement, Mrs. Harris noted: 
“HUD welcomes visitors with legitimate business to con- 
duct, but we also want our employers—the taxpayers—to 
have complete knowledge of just who is doing business 
with HUD.” 


Where Else but Holland? 


One of the problems facing the designer of a parking 
garage at a Netherlands office complex was providing 
adequate parking space for 1,000 cars and keeping them 
out of sight as well as protected. As it worked out, the 
cars will end up underground and thousands of tulips 
(what else?) will grow atop the Dutch Radio and Tele- 
vision’s new office complex at Hilversum on what is being 
billed as Europe’s largest roof garden. The concrete-slab 
roof is covered with pre-fabricated nylon-reinforced bitu- 
minous membrane that incorporates a polyester film 
which stops plant roots and acts as a waterproof barrier. 


Committee on the Construction Industry 


U.S. Department of Labor Secretary Ray Marshall has 
announced the creation of a Cabinet-level committee to 
deal with labor-management problems in the construction 
industry. This is viewed as a move toward a more formal 
wage-price policy. Called the Committee on the Construc- 
tion Industry, Mr. Marshall noted that the Committee 
would not become involved in wage-price decisions in the 
industry; however, it would consider structural changes in 
industry bargaining. Creation of similar committees for 
the coal and transportation industries has also been under 
consideration. The Committees would be used as a forum 
for the Federal Government to deal with labor and 
management on such matters as shortages and production 
bottlenecks which cause prices and wages to escalate. 
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Everybody’s in on the Act 


A West Palm Beach, Florida, architectural firm is building 
a “total concept study house.’’ The house is an office 
project and all the employees participated in the design 
and all will take part in the actual construction as well as 
share in the profits from its sale. The design was based on 
desires of the firm’s former clientele and their requests 
for living space. Office personnel will observe the intri- 
cacies of construction—even how the windows are framed. 
Employees have gone through the usual steps of getting 
an appraisal, a construction bid, finding a prospective 
lender and responding to his needs, and obtaining a loan. 
The office force does not intend to furnish the house; 
however, they will select wall coverings, and plan fixtures 
and appliances. The project will enable the firm to 
appreciate more fully the general contractor’s role and at 
the same time assume the role of the owner. Funds from 
and profits returning to the firm’s profit-sharing program 
are being used to finance the project. 


Solar Energy—Wave of the Future 


An article in Properties (July 1977) notes that the 
number of solar-heated homes built in the United States 
has doubled each year since 1973 with forecasts that the 
number will reach 2,500,000 by 1985. Also, approxi- 
mately $295,000,000 in Federal research money is being 
spent on solar energy development today as compared to 
$5,000,000 in 1973. 


Family Spending 


A U.S. Department of Labor report concludes that the 
average American family spends about 20 percent of its 
money for transportation. The study said transportation 
expenditures increased more in the 1960’s and 1970's 
than did spending for food or housing. Spending patterns 
studied in 1960-61 and 1972-73 showed that during those 
periods food spending actually decreased from 24.4 per- 
cent to 20.1 percent of family income. The increase is 
attributed to higher prices for cars, finance charges, 
maintenance, and gasoline. 


HUD Deposits in Minority Banks 


During the past fiscal year (July 1, 1975—September 30, 
1976), HUD raised its deposits in minority banks by 40.5 
percent, increasing total deposits by $6.7 million over 
fiscal year 1975. HUD provided approximately 22 percent 
of the total Federal deposit of $104.8 million. During this 
period, HUD remained second among all Federal agencies 
in minority bank deposits. 
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Page 2: Several months 
must pass before the full 
extent of HUD assistance to 
the flood-ravaged city of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
can be measured. During the 
critical aftermath of the 
flood, the HUD Disaster 
Field Office was staffed by 
fulltime, skilled and 
experienced professionals 

in the area of disaster 

relief assistance. 


Page 4: The row house— 
unpopular at one time among 
suburban dwellers—saw its 

revival between 1960 and 

1975 as an accepted architectural 
form through the conscious 
efforts of builders during 

that period. 


Page 12: The imprint of 
Spanish influence on the 
United States remains indelible. 
Reminders of the deeply-rooted 
impact of this culture on 
American life will be recognized 
during National Hispanic 

Week (Sept. 12-16). 
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A Quick Response 
to the Johnstown 
Flooding 


Major flooding occurred in July 
throughout a seven-county area of 
southwestern Pennsylvania when the 
tributaries of the Conemaugh River 
overflowed, following six hours of 
continuous heavy rain on July 19 and 
20. The city of Johnstown and other 
communities in the Conemaugh River 
Valley suffered major damage to 
residences, business and_ public 
facilities. 

On July 21, the President desig- 
nated the seven counties of Cambria, 
Bedford, Clearfield, Indiana, 
Somerset, Jefferson, and Westmore- 
land a major disaster area. A Notice 
to Proceed with temporary housing 
assistance was received by the HUD 
Assistant Secretary for Housina/ 
Federal Housing Commissioner on 
July 22, 1977, and a Housing Mission 
assignment was issued to the Acting 
Regional Administrator, Region III, 
(Philadelphia) on the same day. HUD 
Secretary, Patricia Roberts Harris, 
toured the disaster area on Friday, 
July 29, 1977, and met with disaster 
victims, and State and local officials. 
She was pleased with the housing 
efforts to date and thanked the HUD 
staff for their dedication and en- 
couraged them to be sensitive and 
responsive to the needs of the dis- 
aster victims. 


Damage Assessment 

HUD personnel were dispatched to 
the affected area beginning Wednes- 
day, July 20 to begin the damage 
assessment process and to establish a 
HUD presence in the area. Prelimi- 
nary housing damage assessment sur- 
veys indicated that some 1,700 fami- 
lies may utilize the Minimal Repair 
Program and 900 mobile homes and 
300 vacant existing resources would 
be utilized. The first Disaster Assist- 
ance Center opened on Saturday, 
July 23 and by 7:00 p.m., 27 appli- 
cations for housing assistance had 
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been received and processed. By 
Thursday, July 28, seven one-stop 
application centers had been opened 
and several mobile teams were being 
utilized to canvass isolated outlying 
areas to assure that all eligible families 
received housing assistance. By late 
afternoon July 28, 1,521 appli- 
cations had been received, 525 
had been determined eligible and 3 
families were housed. Of these 1,521 
applications, 500 were elderly and 
141 were handicapped. 


Organization and Staffing 

The East Hills Elementary School, 
located approximately five miles from 
downtown Johnstown, was used as 
the Disaster Field Office. The facility 
provides administrative offices for the 
HUD Disaster Field Office and will 
serve as a Disaster Assistance Center 
for all agencies. Key positions in the 
Disaster Field Office are staffed by 
fulltime, skilled and experienced dis- 
aster professionals. Charles Culpepper, 
Deputy Director, Emergency Pre- 


paredness Staff, was appointed 
Director of the Disaster Field Office. 


Special Emphasis 

Special emphasis was placed on the 
needs of the elderly and a fulltime 
coordinator for the elderly was desig- 
nated by the Disaster Field Office. 
There are three hi-rise low rent public 
housing projects for the elderly in 
Johnstown. These are Townhouse 
Towers (120 units), Fulten Connors 
(252 units), and Vine Street Towers 
(238 units). One Section 236 hi-rise 
project has a large number of elderly 
occupants. All four projects sustained 
damage to utility lines and mechani- 
cal equipment as a result of the 
flooding. The highest priority was 
assigned to repairing the damage so 
that these apartments can be re- 
occupied. 

There are 450 units of family low 
rent public housing in Johnstown. 
Solomon Homes, containing 288 
units in 15 buildings, sustained major 
damage and preliminary assessment 
indicates that two buildings were 
damaged beyond repair. Cooperdale 
Houses, with 162 units in eight build- 
ings, was not as severely damaged as 
Solomon Homes. 


Mobile Home Operations 

Shipment of mobile homes from the 
Forest Park Strategic Storage Center 
began on Friday, July 22 and the 
first units arrived in the disaster area 
on Sunday, July 24. With the 
cooperation of the _ International 
Association of Chiefs of Police and 
the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials, 
permission was obtained from State 
officials to Kaul mobile homes over 
State roads between Georgia and 
Pennsylvania on a seven day a week 
basis (and 24 hours a day except in 
Georgia). Additional 3-bedroom 
mobile homes are being purchased. 
Fifty-one units had been bought from 
Pennsylvania dealers and manu- 
facturers by July 25. oO 


—John M. Gibson 
Director, HUD Emergency 
Preparedness Staff 
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notebook 


Last June HUD initiated an intensive review of its Section 
312 Rehabilitation Loan Program in an effort to stream- 
line the program and make it more responsive to local 
needs. The 312 program, established in 1964, permits 
HUD to make low interest loans for the rehabilitation of 
residential and business properties. 


The Nation’s leading economists are predicting a record 
year for housing starts—the best year for housing since 
the early 1970's. Projections call for housing starts reach- 
ing 1.8 to 1.9 million units by the end of the year. It is 
predicted that mortgage interest rates will remain at their 
current level of 8% to 9 percent as the overall economy 
continues to improve. 


HUD’s temporary housing objective in the seven States 
affected by floods and tornadoes in April was to provide 
shelter for 9,808 eligible families by June 30. This goal 
was met in Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana and 
Missouri. 


Hoboken, New Jersey, has underway a “Federal-city” 
program to spruce up more than 100 storefronts in its 
shopping areas. At least 45 storefronts are expected to be 
refurbished by October under the program. Known as 
SHOPS and HOUSES, the Hoboken program was devel- 
oped and is being administered through the Community 
Development Agency using Federal monies. Participants 
apply to SHOPS and HOUSES and can receive grants 
equaling half the costs of work undertaken on the 
storefronts and the exterior of residential floors—up to 
$2,000. Participants, however, must adhere to SHOPS and 
HOUSES design standards, insuring quality work and 
preservation of original architectural when 
possible. 


features 


Energy conservation tests involving one of the newest 
concepts—solar heating—and one of the oldest—exhaust 
fans—are underway in two housing projects of The 
National Housing Partnership in different parts of the 
country. Cost-saving possibilities of solar heating will be 
demonstrated in 12 townhouses of Strawbridge Square, a 
128-unit Section 8 rental project for lower income fam- 
ilies in Fairfax County, Va. The tests are made possible 
by a recent HUD grant of $105,000. The 12 units will 
use roof-mounted air collectors and large windows which 
face south. Heat will be stored in packed pebble beds 
between the walls. Each unit will be individually metered 
to encourage conservation and to allow easy monitoring 
of the project. 

The HUD award was part of the $6 million in 
demonstration grants awarded for installing solar heating, 
cooling, and hot water equipment in 3,468 single and 
multifamily dwelling units throughout the Nation. 
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Emergency temporary housing facilities were offered to 
families dislocated by the July blackout in New York 
City. A special allocation of Section 8 assisted rental 
housing for those seeking permanent shelter was made 
available. New York City housing officials estimated that 
as many as 425 families were temporarily housed in 
hotels, public shelters, and with friends and relatives 
following the blackout. HUD offered these families vacant 
apartments and single-family homes from its inventory of 
acquired properties. The housing will remain available 
until either the original units are repaired or substitute 
housing can be obtained. 


J. Robert Hunter was appointed Deputy Administrator of 
the Federal Insurance Administration (FIA). FIA is the 
arm of HUD responsible for federally-backed flood insur- 
ance, crime insurance, and urban riot reinsurance. Mr. 
Hunter was appointed Chief Actuary of the Federal 
Insurance Administration in June 1971, by Secretary 
George Romney. He was appointed Acting Administrator 
by Secretary James T. Lynn in December 1974, and 
served as Administrator under Secretary Carla A. Hills 
beginning in September 1976. 


Ralph Johnson, NAHB Research Foundation president, 
shows HUD Assistant Secretary for Policy Development 
and Research, Donna Shalala, the 12 electric meters 
which monitor ‘individual energy uses in the Energy 
Efficient Residence built by the Foundation in Mt. Airy, 
Md, under contract to HUD. Energy use in the home will 
be monitored for a year to provide comparative data to 
help establish the most cost effective home energy con- 
servation measures. 
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A Renaissance 
for the 
Row House 


Urbanization Of 
Suburbia 


by Dennis J. Dingemans 


The row house, which was once a 
prominent feature in the landscape of 
American cities, has reappeared after 
a century of near obscurity to 
become a sizeable component of new 
suburban housing. Between 10 and 
30 percent of all new houses sold 
each year since 1970 have been con- 
temporary ‘‘townhouse” variations of 
the old row house form. This substi- 
tution of attached homes for the 
free-standing, owner-occupied house 
of mythologized ‘suburbia’ involves 
changes in the symbolism of the 
house as well as some changes in the 
functional organization of residential 
neighborhoods. 

Although it was largely rejected 
for privately owned housing during 
the 20th century, the row house has 
an ancient origin and appears in large 
areas of cities of all sizes and cul- 
tures. The row house can _ perhaps 
even be considered the original urban 
house—a response to the primordial 
urban conditions of concentration 
and competition for space. William 
Wurster, the noted architect, was so 
impressed by the diversity of urban 
row house forms encountered on his 
world travels in 1957 that he called 
attention to the great reliance on row 
housing as a vernacular in most of 
the villages and great cities of Europe 
and Asia. He claimed “‘the row house 
is a universal building form’ and as- 
serted that “it is a wonderful, low- 
keyed popular tradition that may 
have more meaning today.” 

By turning to new varieties of this 
urban house type, architects, builders, 
and home buyers are bringing the 
American city into closer step with 
the rest of the world’s urban tradi- 
tions. Here, as around the world, the 


attached house is often the best solu- 
tion to the constraints set up by the 
need to build on limited and expen- 
sive urban land, the need to build 
efficiently, and the desire for privacy. 

The United States has had a tradi- 
tion of building attached housing, an 
urbane tradition best exemplified by 
the tidy, brick, Philadelphia mer- 
chant’s row house of the 18th and 
19th centuries. In 1850 the row 
house of brick or brownstone was the 
height of fashionable urban domestic 
architecture, and it was an urban 
vernacular as well. Then, the impact 
of the British practice of designing 
“‘terraces’’ or whole streets as en- 
sembles of repeated, individual forms 
was frequently in evidence, lending 
more rationality and civic orderliness 
to the look of what was basically 
attached housing squeezed on 18- to 
24-foot lots. 

But that once-proud tradition be- 
came sullied by the abuses, which 
accompanied conditions of the urban 
land market in the burgeoning indus- 
trial cities. The row house became 
linked with the lower classes and the 
immigrants who moved into filtered- 
down neighborhoods in New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
As attitudes and the whims of fash- 
ion changed, the row house lost its 
popularity and was seldom built in 
the suburbs or outside of the Middle 
Atlantic States after 1870. The Phila- 
delphia-centered region was nearly 
alone in retaining the practice of 
building, even in the suburbs, single- 
family houses that were connected to 
their neighbors. At mid-20th century, 
30 percent of the Nation’s row 
houses were in Philadelphia and 75 
percent of the extant row houses 
were within 300 miles of that city. In 
other parts of the country, the alter- 
native housing ideals represented by 
the cottage house and the garden 
suburb have triumphed. The twen- 
tieth century contribution to our 
cities is largely low-density, sprawling 
agglomerations of suburbs. 


Townhouse Revival 
The revival of suburban row houses 
between 1960 and 1975 came about 


almost in spite of the existence of an 
earlier row house tradition. The cen- 
ters of origin and early adoption of 
townhouses were California and 
Florida, not the Mid-Atlantic States. 
The great bulk of new townhouses 
exists in the suburbs, rather than in 
the inner city—although the revival of 
row houses may have been fostered 
partly by the construction of con- 
temporary row houses in_ several 
prominent urban renewal locations. 
The architectural style of the new 
townhouses usually ignores the 19th 
century Georgian precedents, imitat- 
ing instead detached house models. 
The new facades are Cape Cod, salt- 
box, English manor, shingle, ranch, or 
contemporary in style. The builders 
seem to be consciously avoiding refer- 
ences to the dishonored attached 
housing of the past. The term “row 
house” is carefully avoided in the 
labeling of townhouses for marketing 
purposes. Instead, terms such as 
townhouse (the term | prefer), patio 
house, condominium, cluster home, 
fourplex, or planned unit develop- 
ment are preferred. 

To be sure, many innovations and 
modifications have updated the old 
row house land use plan in the last 
decade—leading to the not inaccurate 
use of the new labels. But the essen- 
tial row house characteristics remain 
in the form of attached structure and 
owner occupancy. Unlike the now- 
widespread suburban garden apart- 
ment, the suburban townhouse is 
almost invariably a_ single-family 
house with no neighbors above or 
below, and it usually is owned by its 
residents. Unlike the mobile home, 
which also deserves attention as an 
increasingly important element in the 
diverse suburban landscape today, the 
townhouse does break with the 
symbolism of the free-standing struc- 
ture dictated by the cottage ideal. In 
terms of density, privacy, and tenure 
of occupancy, the townhouses of 
today occupy a middle ground, a 
compromise position somewhere 
between the garden apartment and 
the detached house. 

Before townhouses could be built 
in contemporary suburban settings, 
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many accumulated barriers to at- 
tached housing had to be overcome. 
These obstacles were legal, institu- 
tional, and perceptual, the result of 
decades of efforts dedicated to pre- 
venting the invasion of suburban 
neighborhoods by row houses. The 
efforts of a few dedicated advocates 
successfully opened the suburbs to 
experimentation with new and old 
housing forms. Some famous figures 
in the urban planning field led the 
fight for basically altruistic reasons. 
Clarence Stein, Lewis Mumford, and 
William Whyte are among those who 
believed that attached housing on the 
Radburn Plan provided a superior liv- 
ing environment, while at the same 
time lowering the cost of housing and 
making the suburbs more interesting. 
The Urban Land Institute is one of 
the professional builders’ organiza- 
tions that waged a 15-year propa- 
ganda campaign for higher-density 
housing. Their goals involved en- 
lightened self-interest as well as altru- 
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1. Restored contemporary row houses on Philadelphia’s Society Hill date from 1756. 
2. Prevailing urban taste for detached housing is reflected in these late 19th century row 


houses in West Philadelphia. 3. Philadelphia brownstone of 
common in late 19th century New York. 


the type that was more 





ism. A wider diversity of suburban 
higher-density housing would permit 
the exploitation of a wider market 
for suburban housing as well as en- 
able the profitable utilization of 
now-expensive land. 

Two key concepts that allowed 
the new housing to be built—the legal 
practice of condominium land tenure 
and the planned unit development 
(PUD) zoning category—were diffused 
widely between 1961 and 1970 after 
a substantial education and _ propa- 
ganda campaign. With these two pro- 
visions, the major obstacles fell away 
and the suburbs were unlocked to 
experimentation with new housing. 
Detached homes continue to be built, 
but the alternatives to the detached 
house seem assured of a permanent, 
substantial share of the new housing 
market. Consequently, a concept such 
as the Radburn Plan is today found 
not just in a few experimental set- 
tings such s Radburn, New Jersey, 
where in 1929 Clarence Stein first 
instituted his bold ideas for homes 
set in an open space matrix with 
residential super-blocks and car traffic 
separated from pedestrian _ traffic. 
Townhouse developers now provide 
these features, which Stein felt were 
essential in “‘the town of the motor 
age,”” as a matter of course. 


Space Use in Suburban Townhouses 
One most striking difference between 
townhouses and the detached house 
is the relationship between the indi- 
vidual house and the yard or open 
space surrounding it. Here the town- 
house appears to abandon many of 
the highly valued attributes of the 
house yard. Instead, each townhouse 
development has a homeowners’ as- 
sociation (an HOA), which actually 
owns the yard in front of the house. 
The house owner is specifically for- 
bidden to modify the front yard 
landscaping or even the decorative 
details of his house facade; the owner 
pays the HOA, and_ professional 
workers mow the lawn and do the 
other work. 

Behind the house, what remains is 
invariably less of a true rear yard 
than even most row houses provided 


a century ago—a claustrophobic little 
patio with 6-foot-high walls and only 
150 square feet of private space. 
These patios serve few uses beyond 
storage, because they lack audial and 
visual privacy and sunlight. Until the 
habit of landscape gardening on a 
miniature scale becomes ingrained, 
the patio will remain a pallid substi- 
tute for the expansive backyard, or 
for the front yard either. 


Changing Social Space 

When townhouses first began to be 
built in the suburbs, many planners 
hoped that they would introduce 
changes in the social geography of 
the city and suburbs. Existing pat- 
terns were characterized by extreme 
segregation of social groups with the 
rich living in clusters apart from con- 
centrations of the middle class or 
working class, with child-rearing fami- 
lies living apart from the childless 
couples or individuals, and with vari- 
ous ethnic groups residing in their 
respective suburban enclaves. 

Townhouses, by lowering per-unit 
housing and land costs, were hailed as 
a wedge to open expensive, exclusive 
neighborhoods to diverse social 
groups. The lower cost of attached, 
higher-density housing was supposed 
to increase suburban heterogeneity by 
bringing [in] the lowest-income groups 
that were excluded entirely by the 
high cost of suburban housing. State- 
ments about townhouses _ usually 
implied that the more diversified sub- 
urban landscapes might foster a more 
complex and interesting social life as 
well. 

Few of these great expectations 
have been realized. | have examined 
in depth the impact of townhouses 
on the social space of Contra Costa 
County, a suburban section of the 
San Francisco Bay Area. That analy- 
sis confirmed the trends that are be- 
coming apparent in other American 
suburbs as well: When the income 
level and social class of townhouse 
residents are considered, they differ 
little from that of the neighboring 
residents of single-family homes. Pat- 
terns of segregation along social class 
lines are replicated, not diminished, 


with the addition of higher-density, 
owner-occupied housing. The continu- 
ation of some basic practices of 
homebuilders and home buyers ex- 
plains this replication—builders have 
consistently built the most expensive 
house that they could sell in a given 
neighborhood. Townhouse buyers 
themselves have continued their prac- 
tice of seeking out homes in their 
appropriate price range, consistently 
electing to remain in neighborhoods 
where they feel socially at home. The 
patterns of income and class segrega- 
tion in our society have such deep 
behavioral and perceptual roots that a 
new house type by itself cannot 


a 


change the resulting social mosaic. 

In some instances, low-cost town- 
house developments were combined 
with the Section 235 Federal housing 
subsidy program to bring low-income 
residents into new suburban settings. 
That effort hit its peak in 1971, but 
has subsequently ended, largely be- 
cause some developments were deteri- 
Orating into slum conditions. To pre- 
vent this deterioration, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment decided to permit at most only 
about 30 percent of any townhouse 
development to be subsidized, hoping 
thus to inhibit the formation of un- 
attractive enclaves. With attached 
housing freshly stigmatized, town- 
house builders abandoned the low- 
cost new housing market, leaving it 
to mobile homes, small detached 
houses, and non-luxury apartments. 
Today the vast majority of new sub- 
urban townhouses are at least mid- 
dle-class in character, and the market 
for luxury townhouses is the most 
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prosperous of all. 

Yet the townhouse has made some 
definite changes in suburban social 
space. Suburbs with higher-density 
housing show a greater demographic 
diversity. They are no longer the ex- 
clusive domain of child-rearing fami- 
lies. 

For a variety of reasons, the town- 
houses built so far are seldom appro- 
priate for raising children. They are 
usually built with relatively little 
interior space (800 to 1500 square 
feet) and few bedrooms (three at 
most); the outdoor facilities invari- 
ably favor adult recreation in the 
common areas. 

The proliferation of townhouses 
has changed the look of the suburbs. 
To a lesser extent, it has changed the 
functioning of suburban neighbor- 
hoods. The old stereotypes of ‘“‘sub- 
urban sameness” are manifestly less 1. Radburn’s houses are mostly detached, but the founders of the New Jersey suburb 


valid today than they were in the innovated with rows of duplexes in some cul de sacs. 2. Pedestrian walkways and 


1950’ h aa i eae greenbelts reach from the back yards to the central park area of Radburn’s superblocks. 
s, when critics mounted vitriolic 3. These late 19th century rowhouses in downtown Denver were probably built as rental 
attacks on the aesthetics of the sub- apartments. Some are stil! well maintained. 
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urbs. Right from its start, the aver- 
age, large, new suburban housing 
development will be more than a 
baby factory of identical houses. 
Especially if it is built under the 


Planned Unit Development process, 
the new development will likely in- 
clude a variety of house types. 


Some people claim that this new 
diversity is basically a cosmetic im- 
provement in the suburbs, only giving 
the appearance and not the reality of 
urbanity. But | think there is a solid 
basis for applauding the changes that 
are surely more than skin deep. 

The complex blend of housing 
types should highlight the fact that 
suburban society itself is increasingly 
complex. Certainly it approximates 
the social diversity of the central 
city. People of all lifestyles and stages 
in the life cycle can today find good, 
appropriate housing in the suburbs. 
Fewer households are forced to move 
from their preferred familiar suburbs, 
because their housing needs are no 
longer met by a detached house. Old- 
er couples can live near the friends 
they came to know in their child- 
rearing days, young couples can start 
out in neighborhoods where they 
wish to raise children later. At one 
scale then, the basis has been laid for 
suburban neighborhoods to function 
as full life-cycle communities, where 
strong, lasting attachments to place 
can emerge. 


The breakdown in the differences 
between urban and suburban housing 
might well be termed “the urbaniza- 
tion of the suburbs” or “the con- 
vergence of urban housing,” because 
the same kinds of middle-density 
housing forms are now found more 
often in both the old inner-city and 
in the suburbs. In part this new pat- 
tern can be credited to a smoothing 
out of the 19th century gradients of 
land value and accessibility in the 
American city—a final consequence of 
the automobile era and the end of 
the era of cheap suburban land. Un- 
fortunately, this convergence also 
means that one of the great American 
luxuries—the lavish use of private 
space embodied in the symbol of the 
detached house on a large lot—will be 
harder to obtain. Surely, never again 
will the suburban, detached house be 
as cheap as it was between 1945 and 
1960, when inexpensive land and 
modern mass-production techniques 
brought the single-family house with- 
in the financial reach of just about 
everyone. 

This relative demise of the de- 
tached house does not mean that 
America has lost its enthusiasm for 
the ideal of the residence in a garden 
city suburb. Americans are clearly 
not seeking a return to the urban 
conditions of the earlier row house 
era. In their lavish provision of open 
space (albeit public open space), 


townhouse developments provide 
today’s suburbanites with the kind of 
non-urban environment that refugees 
from the crowded cities have been 
seeking for more than a century. The 
atmosphere that developers and sales- 
men strive hard to convey is still 
compatible with the ideal of a little 
cottage in the country—except that 
today’s suburban dream is likely to 
involve a row house. O 


Mr. Dingemans is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Geography, 
University of California, at Davis. 
This article was reprinted with the 
permission of Landscape. 
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1. Contemporary suburban version of 
the classic Philadelphia row house 
(Camden, N.J.). 2. The greenbelt 
system in a low-cost California town- 
house development. By design, none 
of the lawns is flat enough for orga- 
nized children’s games. 3. This com- 
plex located 6 miles southeast of 
downtown Denver, belongs to the 
homeowners association of these sub- 
urban townhouses. 4. These Denver 
townhouses were designed to capture 
a regional atmosphere in imitating 
stylized mine shafts. 
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Minnesota 
Women 
In Housing 


An idea Whose Time 
Has Come 


by Lyn Burton 


From its inception, the Minnesota 
Association for Women in Housing 
has appeared to supporters as an idea 
whose time has come. More com- 
monly known as MWH, the nonprofit 
organization drew over 200 interested 
men and women to its statewide 
founding meeting in the fall of 1975 
and has kept on growing ever since. 

Formed as an “‘alternative to the 
boys’ network that has always domi- 
nated Minnesota’s housing industry,” 
according to Sherrie Pugh-Cambridge, 
MWH president, the organization’s ar- 
ticles of incorporation list its purpose 
as ‘‘a professional, social, and educa- 
tional organization for women pro- 
ducers and consumers of housing.” 

Its membership is diverse, repre- 
senting both private industry and the 
public sector at local, State, and Fed- 
eral levels. Members are housing au- 
thority and community development 
agency employees; housing finance 
agency, State planning agency, and 
regional development commission em- 
ployees; educators, realtors, mortgage 
bankers, housing developers and man- 
agers; tenants’ union representatives 
and residents of subsidized housing. 
Many HUD Area Office staffers are 
also members. 

Much of the organization’s visi- 
bility and strength is due to its strong 


ties with the State NAHRO chapter. 
From an MWH workshop conducted 
at the Midwest Regional NAHRO 
Conference in late 1976, a resolution 
emerged calling for NAHRO to es- 
tablish a national task force on 
women in housing and to use its 
influence to increase the presence of 
women on decisionmaking boards and 
committees within the housing indus- 
try. The resolution was later adopted, 
with minor changes, by the national 
NAHRO board and an ad hoc task 
force was formed at the _ national 
level. 


Current Record of Activity 

During the past two years, MWH has 
engaged in a flurry of activities. The 
organization has presented comments 
on proposed housing legislation at the 
national and State levels, has con- 
ducted training sessions in such areas 
as resumé preparation and job inter- 
view techniques, and has sponsored 
educational workshops on_ subjects 
ranging from security concerns of res- 
idents of subsidized housing to mort- 
gage financing. The organization also 
has met informally with big city 
mayors and other key housing of- 
ficials to discuss housing assistance 
plans, community development 
strategy, and affirmative action plans. 

“One of the reasons that women 
join MWH,” according to Ms. Pugh- 
Cambridge, “‘is that we’re not afraid 
to take on the risk of saying that 
some things ought to be done dif- 
ferently. Many women simply don’t 
dare complain about the sexist or 
racist practices that go on in their 
agencies—their jobs would be on the 
line. 

“It’s also important, she insists, 
that women be provided with strong 
role models of women who do suc- 
ceed within the housing and com- 
munity development fields. Maybe, as 
one of the few black women who are 
‘making it’ I’m especially sensitive to 
the need for us to share our victories 
together, too, as well as the problems 
we all know we face.” 

Not only women have joined 
MWH. Several prominent men within 
the industry have become dues-paying 


members, including HUD Area Direc- 
tor Tom Feeney. “‘l think organiza- 
tions like this one are healthy. Join- 
ing MWH is my way of saying pub- 
licly that | take their concerns 
seriously and am open to their in- 
put.” Another male member, State 
NAHRO president Kermit Mahan, 
was initially skeptical about the or- 
ganization. Now he is viewed by 
MWH as one of their most vocal 
supporters and constructive critics. 


What Lies Ahead 

What about the future? ‘We're find- 
ing a real need among college stu- 
dents who want to major in the 
housing field,” says Ms. Pugh- 
Cambridge. ‘‘They need advice on 
where the jobs will be once they get 
their degree, what kinds of courses to 
take to be prepared, how to break 
into the industry and get jobs that 
are upwardly mobile, and coaching 
on the ‘real world’ jargon and key 
figures in the job market.” 

There's also a continuing need for 
expanded career opportunities for 
women currently employed in the 
field, she said. 

Another focus of MWH will be 
continued support for housing pro- 
grams that are aimed at special needs 
of women consumers such as housing 
for battered women, child care and 
social service support to housing de- 
velopments, and educational programs 
on homebuying and tenant rights. 

Interest in what MWH is doing has 
been shown by several States in the 
Midwest and States as far away as 
Colorado. ‘‘Next year,” Ms. Pugh- 
Cambridge promised, ‘‘we’re going to 
be the Minnesota chapter of the Na- 
tional Association for Women _ in 
Housing.” 

A copy of MWH'’s articles of incor- 
poration can be received by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
MWH, 486 Frontenac, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 55104. O 


Lyn Burton is a founder of MWH and 
a current member of the board of 
directors. She is the chief of Program 
Planning and Support for the HUD 
Area Office. 
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in print 


Loners, Losers and Lovers: Elderly Tenants in a Slum 
Hotel by Joyce Stephens. University of Washington Press, 
Seattle, 1976, $8.95. (HUD Library call number: 362.6 
$72.6) 

This book by Stephens is intelligent, literate, warm, 
wise, and witty. Her observations shatter many of our 
casually-obtained impressions of single room occupancy 
(SRO) hotels as places where the residents are neglected, 
unhappy, ignored, left to rot and decay away into senile 
uselessness. Instead, she reaches into the nature of the 
SRO community, portraying it as a place where the 
residents are tough, self-sufficient and above all con- 
temptuous of the elderly who are cared for in institutions 
for the aged. 

The residents are significantly self-selected from one 
particular social sector of the work force of our society: 

“..for the most part, they were concentrated in 
low-paying intermittent types of employment—vendors, 
carnival hustlers, spot laborers, seasonal workers, petty 
criminals. For most, retirement was not an event that 
occurred on a particular day and terminated a career; 
rather, it happened gradually as they became less and less 
able to find even low-paying jobs, including street vend- 
ing, spot labor, ‘go-fors,’ and the many forms of hustling. 
Over 80 percent are on some form of state assistance. 
Their income is low, with the major sources being Old 
Age Assistance (OAA), social security, disability in- 
surance, and money picked up from occasional jobs.” 

The management takes a directive role toward the 
residents, sometimes withholding the Social Security 
check until the tenant agrees to pay the rent. This 
behavior is justified on the simple ground that the 
resident thereby continues to be assured a place to live. 
Non-ambulatory residents will tend to be moved out, but 
not absolutely: a favored tenant may be permitted to 
have certain services brought in, provided that the funds 
are available. 

The attitudes between tenants and management are 
summed up in a pithy footnote: 

“Shapiro, in study of nine SROs in New York City 
likens slum hotels to privately owned contemporary poor- 
houses, whose residents are ethnically mixed, socially 
isolated, poverty-stricken, and beset with physical and 
mental pathology. She characterizes the relationship 
between tenants and landlords as one of mutual depend- 
ence, colored by a strong element of ambivalence in their 
attitudes toward one another.” 

The women caught up in the SRO system have 
special problems. They occasionally seek more stable 
relations with the men. in the hotel, but are put off by 
the men’s fears of acquiring a demanding partner who 
could wreck a very precious, delicate stability. 
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“The giving up of culturally acquired sex-role identi- 
ties has not been a facile accomplishment, and, indeed, 
their exaggerated enactment of some of the dominant 
themes of SRO life—suspicion, avoidance, privacy—are 
attempts to deal with residual meanings and values, such 
as dependency and intimacy, that were appropriate to a 
sex-role identity that no longer is viable. Above all, they 
are faced with the continual necessity to develop effective 
coping behaviors. 

“.. The fracturing of identity that results is the 
heavy price that these elderly women must pay in order 
to continue as SRO tenants. They have little choice: they, 
no less than the men, are locked into their situation by 
age, poverty, ill health, and their own desire to maintain 
independence.” 

For those of us in the field of housing the elderly, 
the final words of Stephens should serve as a powerful 
caution to our preconceptions: 

“..let us look at specific populations of elderly 
men and women in their natural settings—whether it be 
the SRO hotel, a suburban apartment, a retirement village 
in Phoenix City—and get to the business of studying the 
situated aspects of human behavior. 

“To this end, the aging hustlers at the Guinevere can 
tell us of the vicissitudes of their mode of adjustment to 
the world of the SRO. This adjustment is made in the 
face of powerful odds against them, not to the least of 
which are those very agencies and practitioners whose 
ostensible task it is to service these people. ... Why ought 
they to risk the subversion of those values and norms that 
permit the survival of a life style which, at least, allows 
them their own kind of old age?... The service agencies 
are not their friends; at best, they are ineffective and 
neutral, and at worst, their tamperings seriously interfere 
with the fragile balance whose preservation demands such 
hard work. The armament of survival strategies to these 
people has withstood the harshest tests: they are the real 
survivors. A seventy-six-year-old rman who has been living 
at the hotel for eleven years put it all together: ‘lf they’d 
just leave me alone. I’m happy here. | do what | want. 
I’m okay, I’ve had a good life, and | don’t owe anybody 
a damned thing.’ 

We should keep those words in mind, when we 
survey an SRO hotel, and decide simplistically that it 
should be torn down, in the cause of a better-looking and 
better-functioning city. 


—Morton Leeds 
HUD Assisted Housing Program 
HUD Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 
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The 
Hispanic 
Presence 


by Dana West 


Today there are more than 15 million 
Hispanic people in the United States. 
Their Spanish heritage has _ con- 
tributed music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, textiles, pottery, gold 
and silver smithery, and other arts. 

To fully appreciate Hispanic con- 
tributions to this country, it is neces- 
sary to examine some of the earliest 
years of this continent—the culture 
that was initially here and the culture 
combined with it by the early Span- 
iards. 

Readers unfamiliar with Hispanic 
heritage might be surprised to learn 
that the ancient Indians living in 
what we know today as Mexico 
excelled in city planning and in the 
arts and crafts long before Columbus 
discovered America. (The Spaniards, 
being preeminently an urban people, 
later built many colonial cities.) 

In about 1000 A.D., according to 
some scholars, a people known as the 
Hohokam moved from northern 
Mexico into what is now southern 
Arizona. They brought many _in- 
novations with them, including the 
construction of monumental irriga- 
tion systems, stone etching tech- 
niques, and very possibly, new politi- 
cal concepts. 


Hispanic Contributions 

The Spaniards who followed Colum- 
bus in 1492 made numerous dona- 
tions to this country’s culture. That 
Spanish influence had __ significant 
effects on urban life. Spanish towns 
had a definite pattern. In the 
center was a plaza, with  loca- 
tions set aside around it for im- 
portant buildings, such as churches. 
This pattern is prevalent throughout 
cities in the United States. The Span- 
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iards also laid out streets so they ran 
parallel and at right angles to one 
another. 

These early Spaniards also intro- 
duced money, a postal system, an 
educational system including several 
mission schools and the first univer- 
sity in the New World at Mexico 
City. 

Author Jack D. Forbes feels that 
“the Hispanic contributions to United 
States culture should not be viewed 
as alien—coming from a foreign place; 
instead the contributions are indigen- 
ous, they are as native to the United 
States as the territory that today 
comprises the States of Texas, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia and probably parts of Nevada, 
(which means snowfal/—apparently 
applied ironically to the deserts of 


that State) and Montana (which 
means mountain in the Spanish use 
of the word mountain).” 

Certainly not recent contributions 
to this country are St. Augustine, 
Florida, and Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
the oldest cities in the United States, 
all founded by Spain. 

Vigorous trade with the West 
Indies added a certain Spanish flavor 
to major port cities, such as Charles- 
ton, during the 18th century. Florida 
and Georgia were settled by Span- 
iards. Cape Canaveral, which means 
“cane field’’ (reeds) in Spanish, was 
named by Spaniards. 

In New Orleans and various other 
sections of Louisiana, a part of the 
Spanish empire in this country for 
years, the Hispanic flavor remains a 
distinct facet in the culture, the 
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architecture, and various aspects of 
day-to-day living. 


Language and the Arts 

The Hispanic heritage is particularly 
apparent when we examine its major 
influence on the culture of the 
Southwestern United States. 

In looking at the Southwestern 
States, one cannot help but see how 
people in these States were in- 
fluenced by Spanish speaking people. 
The terminology of the cattle coun- 
try (rodeo, barbecue, canyon, lariat, 
ranch, etc.); the place names (San 
Antonio, El Paso, Rio Grande, 
Corpus Christi, Laredo, Amarillo, 
etc.); the names of people; the every- 
day words (adobe, amigo, patio, etc.); 
and the customs of daily living, all 
evidence this acculturation of the 
Spanish influence in American life. In 
other areas of the country, words like 
chocolate, chile, coyote, etc., serve as 
integral parts of the American lan- 


guage. 
Place names throughout this coun- 


try reflect the Hispanic influence. 
Spanish explorers, the first Europeans 
to navigate up the California ccast, 
influenced the naming of cities along 
the way. The names of cities, like 
San Francisco, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, Monterey and Carmel, sig- 
nify an influence felt today through- 
out the State of California. 

Early’ Spaniards introduced many 
new styles to this country. Particu- 
larly noticeable in many cities is the 
architectural style that emphasizes 
tile floors, tile walls, decorative win- 
dows, wooden ceiling beams, high 
archways, enclosed patios, etc. The 
baroque style also makes use of beau- 
tifully painted murals that can be 
found in churches, public buildings, 
and private dwellings. The early Span- 
iards also helped solve problems in 
building without timber by using 
adobe, brick, and stone. 

Today modern homes in several 
parts of this country continue in the 
Spanish tradition of stucco homes. 

Hispanic influence is apparent in 
much of today’s cooking. The white 
potato, sweet potatoes, squash, and 
avocados are only a few of the items 
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introduced in this country by His- 
panics. Highly seasoned meats, enchi- 
ladas, Spanish custard, cornbread and 
pastry have Hispanic origins. Though 
initially introduced to this country 
by Hispanics the habit of eating rice 
with fried bananas is catching on 
more and more. 

Hispanics have produced a vigor- 
ous folk art that can be found in all 
parts of the country. The devotional 
images (santos) in painting (murals 
and retablos or altar pieces) and in 
sculpture (bustos) are among the reli- 
gious objects to be found in thou- 
sands of churches in practically all 
cities ranging in size from the small- 
est country towns to major metro- 


politan cities like Dallas and New 
York. 


Other folk art manifesting His- 
panic culture and artistic ability are 
functional objects such as _ carved 
furniture, leather saddles, woven table- 
cloths, ironwork, and carved statues. 

In reviewing Hispanic contribu- 
tions in music and dance, one recalls 
not only the skillfully played Spanish 
guitar, but also the modern dance 
enjoyed in this country in the 40's 
and 50’s which was influenced to a 
large extent by Hispanic music. The 
Mariachi bands, the Hispanic ballads, 
the lyrical songs, all became a part of 
the American musical mainstream. 

The Hispanic influence in this 
country—like the Hispanic popula- 
tion—is growing rapidly. Contribu- 
tions to education, business, medi- 
cine, politics and law are worth not- 
ing. The immigration of Hispanics to 
New York City alone has made it the 
fifth largest Spanish speaking city in 
the world. In addition, the United 
States is the fourth largest country 
where Spanish is spoken. 

The list of Hispanic accomplish- 
ments seems endless. But what is 
important to recognize is that the His- 
Panic presence is a vital part of 
American society. Americans of 
Spanish origin deserve the recognition 
they will receive during National 
Hispanic Heritage Week. 0 


Ms. West is an Employee Relations 
Assistant, Employee Relations Divi- 
sion, HUD Office of Personnel. 


During the week of September 
12-16, HUD and other Federal agen- 
cies and organizations, including Con- 
gress, will observe National Hispanic 
Week. 

This time, set aside by the Presi- 
dent, gives us an opportunity to ap- 
preciate and examine Hispanic history 
and to recall that we derive much of 
our cultural substance—in architec- 
ture, music, art, food, literature, 
etc.,—from the Spanish influence in 
this country. 

The week’s events to be held at 
HUD Headquarters will include a 
possible visit by the President as well 
as dignitaries such as ambassadors 
from Spain and Latin American na- 
tions, the Hispanic Congressional Cau- 
cus, Hispanic Federal Executives and 
other distinguished Hispanic citizens. 

To open the week’s events there 
will be a ceremony which will involve 
the Secretary and Under Secretary, 
Principal Staff, the Hispanic Con- 
gressional Caucus, and other distin- 
guished Hispanic guests who will par- 
ticipate in an opening ceremony onthe 
lawn between the HUD building and 
L’Enfant Plaza. 

Throughout the week an Hispanic 
Art Exhibit will be shown in the 
cafeteria. Each day different Hispanic 
cuisine and music will be featured 
during the luncheons. 

A HUD Job Fair focusing on re- 
cruiting and orienting Hispanics for 
employment opportunities program 
services in HUD will also be held. 

Seminars are planned to  pro- 
vide dialogue on the issues and 
concerns of importance to Hispanics 
in American society. Particular atten- 
tion will be given to Hispanic hous- 
ing and community development 
problems and alternative solutions. 

Displays in both lobbies in Head- 
quarters will graphically show the cul- 
ture, contributions and influence of 
Hispanics. 

The HUD Regions will also ob- 
serve and recognize National Hispanic 
Heritage Week. This year’s program 
represents the most extensive involve- 
ment by the Department in recogniz- 
ing Hispanic Heritage. 





Women 
and 

the Housing 
industry 
Trades 


Susan Raycraft has learned that the 
only places on construction sites 
where sex is an issue, a problem, or a 
hot item of discussion are where 
women workers are not found. Once 
a woman is actually on a job, as a 
crew member doing her share of the 
work, the philosophical issue of 
“Woman's Place,”” the problem of 
restroom facilities, and verbal games 
of sexual one-upmanship all assume 
their rightful place in an adult, work- 
oriented environment. 

This is the kind of experience 
which counts for thousands of words 
to Susan, a former house framer who 
now helps prepare rural women for 
non-traditional jobs through a CETA 
(Comprehensive Employment & 
Training Act) funded training effort. 

Susan worked full time for 1% 
years on a combination framing/ 
concrete crew in residential construc- 
tion in Visalia, California, a rapidly 
growing town in Central California's 
rich agricultural heartland. She got 
the job by ‘“‘knowing someone” in 
the trade, after being turned down by 
the carpenter’s union for an appren- 
ticeship at 29. (Age limits for appren- 
tices have since been dropped.) An 
opportunity to operate a pilot pro- 
gram under CETA expanding job 
opportunities for Tulare County 
women, allowed her to combine her 
construction experience with admini- 
strative skills she had developed in 
previous jobs. 

What are some of her insights and 
what does the picture look like for 
women in the construction industry? 

Susan feels the greatest barriers to 
fuller female participation in the 
housing trades are two: those con- 
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trolling the jobs have no experience 
of women doing them and hence 
believe they are not capable of doing 
them; and secondly, women them- 
selves lack the physical and psycho- 
logical preparation to compete with 
men for jobs traditionally viewed as 
““male domain.” 

Her experience in construction is 
filled with examples of both barriers. 
While working on the framing crew, 
other trade workers would approach 
her with comments such as, ‘Well, | 
guess a woman can be a framer, but 
she could never be a_ plumber 

. sheet metal installer... carpet 
layer...concrete finisher.”” When 
queried as to why, they gave an 
example of the most. physically 
demanding task performed in the 
trade. 

From observing the activity in 
home construction first-hand, Susan 
was usually able to counter with the 
reality that such a task was just one 
part of the job’s demands; an ex- 
ample of such an exchange goes as 
follows: 

PLUMBER: A woman could never be 
a plumber because plumbers have to 
lift heavy fiberglass showers over the 
walls... 

SUSAN: Every time I’ve seen a 
plumber bring a fiberglass shower on 
the job, they’ve asked the framers to 
help lift it over the walls...Or 
... There have always been at least 
two workers doing that task... Or 
...Workers I’ve seen performing 
really heavy tasks have had the aid of 
equipment or tools. 


False Expectations 

First hand observation of women’s 
capabilities is the most valuable, and 
male construction workers who have 
never seen any, women succeed at 
trade jobs can hardly be faulted for 
expectations that women are not 
capable. 

In finding placements for women 
in her program, Susan has actually 
had men say, “My wife would never 
do anything like that.’’ She reminds 
them she is not placing their wives, 
girl friends, daughters, etc., but this 
woman who /s interested and feels 
herself capable of learning this job. 


Union and management representa- 
tives from local apprenticeship pro- 
grams recently spoke to the women 
enrolled in the CETA program. Slides 
of women on their Work Experience 
placements (heavy equipment 
operator, garbage collector, mechanic, 
etc.) were shown and one of the 
speakers commented, ‘’That’s the first 
time I've actually seen women 
working.” 

So the experience gap is a real 
barrier, and will only be broken with 
time and broader experience. The 
other barriers, those within women 
themselves, are just as great a prob- 
lem for women interested in the 
housing industry trades. 


Cultural Barriers 

Raised to view a career as a luxury, 
something somebody else strives for, 
many women find it difficult to 
concentrate on becoming proficient 
at a trade in which 4 years is re- 
quired to learn the basics. 

Most jobs traditionally available 
for women don’t require that time 
commitment, so are available with 
less effort (though of course without 
the financial rewards of a trade job). 

Other career jobs for which 
women train pay side dividends 
related to traditional roles; for 
example, a college education or 
teaching credential, if never used to 
get a job, will help you to be a better 
wife/mother. But until recently, 
women haven't worried about helpful 
skills like repairing leaks or building 
shelves. There was always a man 
around who could do that (or 
thought he should be the one to try). 


Women are raised to be physically 
soft and passive. Development of the 
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muscles needed to carry and scatter 
stacks of eight studs, for example, 
takes time and practice. Most women 
have never had the experience of 
building up a capacity to do physi- 
cally demanding work, eight hours a 
day, five days a week. They might 
want to try but few have the self- 
confidence of knowing (or simply 
believing on faith) that they will 
succeed. 

Pushing one’s self beyond one’s 
limits is almost a daily requirement 
on many hot and heavy construction 
jobs, not just physical strength limits 
but mental ones as well. For ex- 
ample, walking plate lines carrying 
trusses is the type of job one has to 
do to learn; fear of the unknown and 
the experience of always being 
rescued from that fear by someone 
bigger/braver/stronger handicaps 
women. 

On the other hand, Susan also 
found that some of women’s sociali- 
zation serves them well in a trade 
job. Being a part of a team is impor- 
tant to the overall success of a proj- 
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ect. Women have learned well how to 
observe what needs to be done and 
do it, whether or not it gets noticed— 
getting into tight places, using smaller 
hands to reach a hard to get to bolt, 
knowing how to use one’s head to 
figure out a way to do something the 
body is not large enough to simply 
do. These and other abilities usually 
compensate for the pure brute 
strength women are so often faulted 
for failure to possess. 

What advice can Susan give to 
women considering a career in the 
housing industry trades? Know your- 
self, what you want and are willing 
to work to get, and then do it. The 
industry is growing, we are all chang- 
ing our time-honored stereotypes. 
The men in construction will get the 
message if you communicate it with 


your work, not just your voice. 0 


—Comprehensive Manpower Agency 
Job Training for Rural 

Women Program, Title {11 

Tulare and Kings 

Counties (California) 


1. Diana Ornellas (mechanic), Tulare 


2. Susan 


Raycraft 


coordinator) 
3. Annabelle Marquez (parks/public works) 


Woodlake 
4. Mary 
Woodville 


Lucas 


(manpower 


(equipment 


program 


operator), 





Combining 
Good 
Management 
and Effective 
Design 


by Roxanne Givens 


Rainbow Development Company spe- 
cializes in subsidized housing for low- 
and moderate-income elderly and 
families. The company was _ estab- 
lished in 1972 to meet the demand 
for new and progressive housing for 
moderate-income individuals and fam- 
ilies. 

It was the belief of the founder 
that Rainbow could contribute to or 
provide the catalyst for a solution to 
the housing problems confronting the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 

In the early 70’s the major prob- 
lem was the lack of affordable hous- 
ing for specific segments of the popu- 
lation who had traditionally been 
overlooked—the elderly and low- and 
moderate-income families. Hence, in 
1972, began what later became a 
prototype residential environment for 
the elderly. This development, known 
as Yorktown Continental, was com- 
pleted in 1974. It is a 12-story, 
264-unit apartment building in Edina, 
Minnesota. Construction was subsi- 
dized (as are the rents) under Section 
236 of the 1968 Housing Act. The 
specially-designed complex was the 
first subsidized housing development 
in suburban Edina. It exists today as 
the only subsidized housing for the 
elderly available in that affluent 
suburb. Yorktown is fully occupied 
and has a waiting list of over 300 
persons—testifying to the need for 
subsidized, elderly housing in the 
area. Although the apartment units 
were designed for seniors with mod- 
erate incomes, Rainbow tried and was 
successful in creating a comfortable, 
attractive environment for the el- 
derly. 

The 264 units are located around 
an 11-story atrium. At one end of 
the complex is a formal Japanese 
garden that features year-round green- 
ery, rock gardens, and garden tables. 
A huge 88 ft., hand-painted mural of 
seagulls against a rainbow background 
helps create a serene, garden type 
atmosphere. (Rainbow murals exist in 
all properties developed by the com- 
pany.) At the other end of the 
atrium, there are facilities for a full 
recreational program—indoor shuffle- 
board, garden tables, and a fully 


equipped kitchen area which encour- 
ages group activity. 

With such impressive facilities, it 
was quite evident that effective devel- 
opment existed, but innovative man- 
agement was lacking. So after 2 
months of outside management oper- 
ations at Yorktown, Rainbow Devel- 
opment Company established its own 
property management _ branch— 
Rainbow Management Division. 

Today, Rainbow prides itself on 
veing among the innovators of some 
of the Twin Cities Area’s most 
unique and successful housing devel- 
opments. In the past 4 years that 
Rainbow has been active in property 
management, we have established a 
high degree of credibility in the area 
of subsidized housing. Our properties 
now encompass nearly 1,000 multi- 
family/elderly units with 100 percent 
occupancy in all of Rainbow devel- 
oped and managed properties. 


Approach to Management 

While, of course, all expert profes- 
sional property developers and man- 
agement companies share basic hous- 
ing concepts—be it in relationship to 
low- and moderate-income housing 
developments, or affluent market 
rental units—we often forget that it is 
the “‘extra’’ expended effort that 
makes the difference between effec- 
tive management and just plain man- 
agement. Developers, too, need an 
incredible degree of inventiveness to 
solve the ever increasing multitude of 
physical and social problems besetting 
many housing developments. A major 
aid to this inventiveness is recognizing 
that people are our most valuable 
asset. By role-playing—putting oneself 
in the position of the resident while 
determining the layout of the units, 
amenities, public and personal space 
needs, etc.,—the manager ensures 
quality, individualized living for all 
residents at an economically feasible 
price, affordable to both the Com- 
pany and the prospective renter. 


Costs 

It does not necessarily cost more to 
construct functional housing. So 
whenever possible, thoughtful con- 
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sideration must be given to resident 
needs. Achievement of constructive 
user response is accomplished with an 
annual housing survey. This extra 
effort is an attempt to solve some of 
the physical and social problems of 
the consumer. 


Key to Successful Management 

The selection of qualified staff is 
important. Managerial and administra- 
tive staff of Rainbow came to the 
company with a background in hous- 
ing. Most managers were either candi- 
dates for certification or were already 
certified. On-site managers have com- 
plete control of their respective com- 
plexes. Of course, there are stringent 
regulations and written procedures to 
be adhered to, but the responsibility 
for the success of the complex lies 
with the manager. 


Monthly management meetings are 
a service provided by the company. 
Speakers are secured, providing the 


staff with relevant housing informa- 


tion, such as legal advice, procedures 
for social service referrals, insurance 
related information, etc. 

On occasion, each manager will 
conduct the management meeting, 
focusing on an area of particular 
interest to them, sharing it with the 
other staff. 

Each manager hires his own main- 
tenance staff for he has the necessary 
training and familiarity with his com- 
plexes and is in a better position to 
know what is best for “‘his’’ develop- 
ment. The on-site managers embrace 
this responsibility as it gives them an 
opportunity and a realistic challenge 
that most apartment managers never 
receive. 


Project Coordinator/Property Manager 
The Project Coordinator and Property 
Manager monitor the individual devel- 
opments bimonthly, insuring that all 
management procedures are being 
adhered to. The Project Coordinator, 
along with on-site staff, conducts 





annual inspections of the individual 
apartment units. These inspections 
are the basis for major repair work 
and necessary refurbishing. They in- 
volve checking to see if all appliances 
are operational, and whether house- 
keeping standards are up to par. 
These inspections are voluntary and 
are done in the presence of the resi- 
dents. Residents have cooperated 
with management’s approach. 

The role of housing developer and 
property manager is multifaceted, and, 
as a woman, | must say that women 
have special problems in business 
induced by mere circumstance. How- 
ever, the lack of opportunity is per- 
haps the primary obstacle women in 
the business world encounter. But 
once in the position of authority, 
equipped with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, people will eventually take 
notice and begin to listen to what 
one has to say. O 


Ms. Givens is Vice President of Rain- 
bow Development Co., Edina, Min- 
nesota. 





Tenant 
Management 


by Thomas V. Seesel 


The problems of urban low-income 
housing over the last two decades 
have been so widespread that the 
words “‘project’’ and ‘‘development”’ 
have become, in the minds of many, 
modern synonyms for ghetto and 
slum. 

The concept of federally sub- 
sidized public housing dates to the 
1930’s and the need to temporarily 
house a_ displaced working class 
whose resources had been abruptly 
narrowed by the Depression. By the 
1960's, it was apparent that the 
original concept of public housing 
had been overtaken by social and 
economic changes. Housing projects 
across the country were home not to 
the working class, but to semi-perma- 
nent communities of the dependent 
and vulnerable poor. 

The Housing Act of 1937 had set 
the formula for public housing: the 
Federal Government was to pay off 
the debts accrued by local public 
housing agencies (PHAs) in acquiring 
land and constructing the actual 
projects; in turn, PHAs were to meet 
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all operating and maintenance costs 
from rental income. The primary 
motivation for this arrangement was a 
desire to keep rents low, an objective 
that could not be accomplished if 
PHAs had to pay capital debts as well 
as other costs out of rent receipts. 

For a time, this system worked. 
But as the early generations of public 
housing residents were replaced by 
tenants on fixed or subsidized in- 
comes, and the cost of maintaining 
and operating the physical plants rose 
higher and higher, many PHAs were 
faced with a difficult choice—increase 
rents or reduce costs. 

Since it is unrealistic to raise rents 
of low-income families beyond a cer- 
tain point, many PHAs went the 
other route, and cut back on essential 
maintenance and repairs. Such cut- 
backs began a disastrous cycle of 
tenant dissatisfaction, increased rent 
delinquency, vacancies, vandalism, 
socially undesirable behavior, and 
ultimately rent strikes and court 
intervention. One result was an even 
greater gap between income and 
expenses, and _ deteriorating living 
conditions for tenants. 

In the face of such problems, the 
Federal Government intervened with 
a number of new approaches. Among 
them were: 

— An operating subsidy program 
to bridge the gap between what 
tenants could afford to pay and the 
costs of operations and maintenance. 

—A program to provide grants to 
selected older and deteriorating proj- 
ects for capital improvements (the 
“Modernization” Program). 

— Innovations and experiments in 
the methods of construction, manage- 
ment and tenure in public housing. 

—A program, begun in late 1974, 
to upgrade overall operations and 
performance in selected projects, 
known as the Target Projects Program 
(TPP). 

While these new policies and 
others have helped, HUD and groups 
concerned with low-income housing 
have continued to explore additional 
approaches to the problems which 
plague certain multifamily develop- 
ments. 


HUD had joined with the Ford 
Foundation to undertake in six cities 
a demonstration of one such ap- 
proach—tenant management—which is 
designed to test this method for up- 
grading the day-to-day operation of 
housing projects as well as to provide 
new opportunities for employment of 
the residents of projects. The demon- 
stration was officially launched in 
July 1976. HUD and the Ford 
Foundation see in tenant manage- 
ment the potential for improving the 
operating performance of low-income 
housing, dealing with social problems 
and increasing resident satisfaction 
with their housing. 

The dual sponsorship of the 
Tenant Management Program and the 
special requirements of managing a 
national demonstration led HUD and 
the Ford Foundation to engage the 
Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation (MDRC) to design and 
manage the program. MDRC is a non- 
profit, tax-exempt organization which 
was established with the support of 
five Federal agencies and the Ford 
Foundation. 


What is Tenant Management? 

Tenant management, in its simplest 
form, is the assumption of significant 
policymaking and operating respon- 
sibilities for a housing development 
by the tenants themselves, through 
their chosen representatives. A neces- 
sary precondition is the willingness of 
a housing authority and a _ tenant 
group to establish a new partnership 
of effort to deal with very difficult 
social, physical and_ financial 
problems. 

HUD and Ford Foundation _in- 
terest in the Tenant Management Pro- 
gram has been sparked mainly by the 
experience now underway in the St. 
Louis Housing Authority. 

In early 1969, tenants in several 
St. Louis developments began a rent 
strike to protest recent steep rent 
increases. As the strike continued, 
more developments in the Authority 
joined, new issues were introduced 
into negotiations and _ additional 
demands were made upon the Au- 
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One demand-—that_ the 
recognize a _ board of 


thority. 
Authority 
tenants composed of representatives 


from each of the developments— 
would prove to have far-reaching 
effects. 


The strike settlement which was 
negotiated in late 1969 incorporated, 
among other things, an agreement by 
the Authority to develop, in coopera- 
tion with the newly established 
Tenant Affairs Board (TAB), a pro- 
gram of tenant management. 

A 2-year period of TAB activity 
ensued in which tenant representa- 
tives gained valuable experience in 
many areas of PHA operations and 
participated in plans being made for 
future capital improvements and 
modernization of _ individual 
developments. 

Between 1971 and 1973, TAB and 
the Housing Authority collaborated 
on the development of many impor- 
tant new procedures and_ policies 
which would affect tenants, including 
a tenant management program. 
Simultaneously, the tenant associa- 
tions, which had been formed in each 
of the developments, began to take 
on a number of project respon- 
sibilities, from screening prospective 
tenants, to providing social services, 
to monitoring security and mainte- 
nance operations. The groundwork 
for the formation of tenant manage- 
ment corporations had been laid. 

In March 1973, two tenant 
management corporations (TMCs) 
were established in St. Louis with an 
initial grant of $130,000 from the 
Ford Foundation. The grant was used 
primarily to provide training and 
technical assistance for tenant man- 
agement personnel. The success of 
the first-year operations led to 
further grants and the extension of 
tenant management to three addi- 
tional developments. Most of the 
costs of tenant management in St. 
Louis are now supported from the 
regular revenues of the St. Louis 
Housing Authority. 

The development of the TMCs in 
St. Louis was accompanied by a 
Housing Authority decision to move 
towards a “holding company” con- 
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cept with decentralized project 
management. Tenants in each of the 
five projects elect their respective 
TMC boards, which set policy for 
their development and = appoint 
salaried resident managers to super- 
vise site operations subject to relevant 
Federal, State, and local laws and 
regulations. 


Why a National Demonstration of 
Tenant Management? 

The St. Louis Tenant Management 
Program arose from a chaotic situa- 
tion, under special conditions, and 
has evolved over a period of six years 
to meet the specific needs of the 
tenants of five developments. To 
determine which of the St. Louis 
lessons can be applied to advantage 
elsewhere, a systematic testing of the 
tenant management concept, under 
different conditions, was necessary. 


The National Demonstration of 
Tenant Management, now in its initial 
stages in six PHAs, is an attempt to 
discover how widespread the poten- 
tial application of tenant management 
is. The broad objective of the demon- 
stration program is to test the effec- 
tiveness of tenant management as a 
means of improving the operating 
performance of public housing, creat- 
ing new employment opportunities 
for tenants, reducing social deviance, 
increasing resident satisfaction with 
their housing and generally enhancing 


the community aspects of public 
housing. 
Tenant management alone, it 


should be emphasized, is not suffi- 


cient to turn low-income housing 
around. Especially for the most 
troubled project, new funds for 


modernization, improved management 
tools, long delayed repairs, increased 
security, social services, employment 
opportunities and improved neighbor- 
hood conditions are essential. These 
changes, intended to accompany the 
transition from PHA management to 
tenant management, are financed in 
the national demonstration by special 
allocations of HUD Target Projects 
Program (TPP) and Modernization 
(MOD) funds, as well as _ other 
available Federal, State, local and pri- 


vate programs of assistance. 

To help support the demonstra- 
tion, including capital improvements, 
HUD has allocated to the six partici- 
pating PHAs, a total of $20.2 mil- 
lion: $15 million in Modernization 
funds for needed physical improve- 
ments to the buildings and grounds, 
and $5.2 million in Target Projects 
Programs (TPP) funds. TPP funds are 
to be spent chiefly for salaries of 
tenant employees, social services, and 
training and_ technical assistance 
geared to upgrading tenant manage- 
ment skills and PHA management 
capabilities vis-a-vis the TMC. 

MDRC’s responsibilities, as manag- 
ing agent for HUD and the Ford 
Foundation, began with program 
design, assistance in PHA program 
development, and_ site selection 
recommendations to HUD. They now 
extend to training, technical assist- 
ance, program supervision and moni- 
toring, and evaluation. These services 
are financed from three sources: a 
HUD administrative contract, a Ford 
Foundation grant, and a portion of 
the TPP awards going to the partici- 
pating PHAs. 


How the Demonstration Works 

The national demonstration of tenant 
management is not a static experi- 
ment; it involves a series of processes 
as individual PHAs and their respec- 
tive projects work out an orderly 
transfer of management respon- 
sibility. 

Each of the participating PHAs” is 
now making different modifications 
in order to meet the basic require- 
ments of the program. With some 
variations in the approach and timing, 
all demonstration PHAs are required 
to delegate to tenants primary 
responsibility in four critical areas of 
Management activity: budget prepara- 
tion and control, policy development, 
management operations and tenant 
relations. 


“Jersey City, New Jersey; New 
Haven, Connecticut; Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Louisville, Kentucky; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; and Rochester, 
New York. 
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During the phase-in period, the 
PHA and tenant groups are complet- 
ing a series of major tasks, including: 

— various changes in the manage- 
ment structure and procedures of the 
PHA as required to facilitate tenant 
management; 

— development of TMC rules and 
regulations; 

— processing of plans for project 
modernization and improvements; 

—development of TMC policies 
for grievances, evictions and tenant 
admission; 

— development of TMC social serv- 
ices programs. 

In completing these tasks, exten- 
sive technical assistance is required by 
the participating TMCs and the PHAs. 
Such technical assistance is provided 
by MDRC staff and consultants, who 
work closely with tenant groups and 
PHAs throughout the demonstration. 
The technical assistants might more 
properly be called catalytic agents, in 
that they are intended to help start 
up what, it is hoped, will be a con- 
tinuing process. 


The precise legal form of incorpo- 


ration and_ self-government to be 
adopted by the TMCs is open, as long 
as some clear and legitimate process 
is followed. Whatever process is 
adopted, the TMC then selects a 
tenant manager to actually run the 
development. Participating PHAs 
make appropriate arrangements for 
assuring that the terms and condi- 
tions of collective bargaining agree- 
ments and civil service regulations are 
met in cases involving the replace- 
ment of existing staff. 

Each of the participating develop- 
ments has at its disposal not only the 
specially allocated TPP and MOD 
funds, and whatever other grants it 
had independently generated, but the 
regular operating budget (receipts 
plus subsidy) which it would 
normally receive as well. This base 
guaranteed financing of the project 
enables a TMC to invest its special 
funds in areas of special importance. 

One chronic problem with spe- 
cially funded programs in the past 
has been that when the program 
funds dry up, all the progress hereto- 
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fore made is wiped out. The partici- 
pating PHAs and developments in the 
TMC are expected to address that 
problem during the demonstration 
period by increasing rental income, 
achieving operating economies, and 
perhaps even by sponsoring revenue- 
producing projects. 


Demonstration Sites 
Jersey City, N.J.—Two developments: 

A. Harry Moore, 664 units; high- 
rise; completed in 1954. 

Curries Woods, 712 units; high- 
rise; completed in 1959. 

Jersey City had begun a process of 
expanding tenant involvement even 
before the national demonstration 
program was introduced. Capitalizing 
on this momentum, Jersey City is at 
a point where it could realize maxi- 
mum advantage from participation in 
the national demonstration program. 

The chief objectives in Jersey City 
are to improve maintenance and 
custodial work performance, increase 
involvement of the resident popula- 
tion in management decisions, gen- 
erate higher project revenues, and 
help make public housing more com- 
petitive with the private’ mar- 
ket. TPP budgets of $581,000 for 
Curries Woods and $580,700 for A. 
Harry Moore were approved. 

MOD awards totaled $1,015,000 
for Curries Woods and $977,000 for 
A. Harry Moore. These amounts are 
to finance, in both sites, bathroom 
and kitchen modernization and _ in- 
stallation of gas-burning incinerator 
systems. Work to be performed at 
Curries Woods also includes site im- 
provements, electrical system rehabili- 
tation, and elevator modernization; 
and at A. Harry Moore includes refur- 
bishing hallway fire doors, fire stand 
pipes, and vacant apartments. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Iroquois Homes: 854 dwelling units; 
low-rise; completed in 1951. 
The present Louisville 
Authority executive director was 
previously the director of the 
Bromley-Heath TMC in the Boston 
Housing Authority. The demonstra- 
tion site, Iroquois Homes, is racially 
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integrated (about two-thirds white) 
and is located in a predominantly 
white, lower-middle class residential 
area. One of the reasons for its selec- 
tion is the expectation that lessons 
can be learned about racial coopera- 
tion in low- and moderate-income 
subsidized housing. 

The Louisville proposal outlines 
the goals of creating a stronger public 
housing community; reducing resident 
alienation and dependency, develop- 
ing new employment career ladders 
for residents, and increasing resident 
responsibility and accountability. 

A TPP budget of $671,400 was 
approved for Iroquois Homes. 

A MOD award totaled $3.5 mil- 
lion, which should be adequate to 
finance four priority items: repair 
roofs, gutters, and downspouts; re- 
place, upgrade, and repair boilers, gas 
lines and heating systems; rewire all 
buildings; and expand and change the 
location of the day care center. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Quinnipiac Terrace: 248 dwelling 
units; low-rise; completed in 1941. 

Riverview Homes: 12 dwelling 
units; low-rise; completed in 1967. 

These two developments, about 2 
blocks apart, are being merged as one 
tenant management unit (renamed 
Que-View) in the demonstration 
program. 

The New Haven plan emphasizes 
improvements in maintenance,  in- 
creases in project revenues, decreases 
in crime and vandalism, and increases 
in social services and employment 
opportunities for tenants. 

A TPP budget of $422,100 was 
approved for Quinnipiac Terrace and 
Riverview Homes. A MOD award 
totaled $1,650,000, which should be 
adequate to finance new windows; 
site improvements; community facili- 
ties; new dwelling unit entries; heat- 
ing and bathroom renovations; in- 
stallation of a master antenna system; 
exterior repairs; and installation of 
building compactors. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Calliope Homes: 1,550 dwelling units; 


low-rise; completed in 1942. 
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The Housing Authority of New 
Orleans (HANO) is the largest PHA in 
the demonstration and Calliope 
Homes, is the largest development in 
terms of numbers of dwelling units. 

The chief objectives of the New 
Orleans proposal are to improve the 
operating effectiveness of Calliope, 
improve the financial condition of 
the development, improve security, 
and improve management-tenant 
relations. 

A TPP budget of $2,010,500 was 
approved for Calliope Homes. 

A MOD award totaled $6,524,000, 
which should be adequate to finance: 
electrical upgrading; upgrade physical 
security features; renovate commu- 
nity buildings and kitchens; and up- 
grade or replace hot water heaters, 
floors, bathroom heaters, space 
heaters, and refrigerators. 


Oklahoma City 

The proposal involves a management 
change, combining as one tenant 
management corporation site a total 
of 537 dwelling units within a 3-4 
square-mile area in the northeast 
quadrant of the city. The TMC site as 
been renamed Sunrise Acres. Included 
are {all low-rise structures): 


@A 150-unit conventional project 
(Sooner Haven) completed 6 years 
ago; 


@174 units of detached public 
housing homes (concentrated in a 
4-block area), built about 25 years 
ago as a private subdivision; 


@ 213 units of detached public 
homes interspersed with privately- 
owned homes in the Northeast 
Quadrant; ninety of these have been 
built in the past 5 years, and the 
remaining 123 were built as much as 
36 years ago. 


Priorities in the Oklahoma City 
proposal are to improve security, in- 
crease employment opportunities for 
residents, and increase pride among 
the residents. The TPP budget of 
$514,300 was approved -for Sooner 
Haven and scattered site units. 

A MOD award totaling $1,007,000 
was approved, and should be ade- 
quate to finance: new security fea- 
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tures; electrical work; heating and 
plumbing upgrading; site improve- 
ments; and kitchen and bathroom 
renovations. 

Inasmuch as 297 of the total of 
537 dwelling units are much older 
and more in need of repair than the 
balance, the proposal calls for no less 
than two-thirds of the total MOD 
award to go to these 297 older units. 


Rochester, New York 

Ashanti Development: 5 small proj- 
ects to be combined under one 
tenant management corporation. 

211 total dwelling units; all low- 
rise; all completed within the past 10 
years. 

The main goals of the Rochester 
proposal are to increase social services 
and recreation programs, upgrade 
management information systems to 
support tenant management corpora- 
tion accountability, and expand 
tenant employment opportunities. 
The TPP budget of $400,000 was 
approved for Ashanti Development. 

A MOD award iotaling $307,000 
was approved, and should be ade- 
quate to finance site improvements; 
recreation and day care facilities; and 
storm windows. 


Lessons to be Learned from 

the Demonstration 

The Tenant Management Program is 
the focus of a number of expecta- 
tions, both immediate and long range 
in character. With the opportunity to 
try out the basic concept of tenant 
management in varied settings, it is 
hoped that the body of knowledge 
about this still infant idea can be 
expanded. 

One of the products of the 
demonstration may be a “how to do 
it” handbook—a compendium of 
lessons learned through trial and error 
under varying sets of local circum- 
stances. Another result of the demon- 
stration should be the training of a 
second generation of “tenant man- 
agers.’ As the national demonstration 
begins, there is only a handful of 
seasoned tenant managers. By the end 
of the demonstration, the number of 
experienced tenant managers will 
have increased substantially. 


New approaches to other fields of 
endeavor are likely to result from the 
demonstration experience; tenant 
employees, managers as well as 
others, will be in a _ position to 
develop skills in areas related to the 
operation of a housing development 
and the provision of services therein. 

In order to measure some of these 
changes and in an effort to determine 
the effect of tenant management, the 
evaluation of the Tenant Management 
Program began with the onset of the 
demonstration. 

The evaluation consists of two 
components, a “descriptive analysis” 
of the origins and development of the 
overall program and of the partici- 
pating sites, and an “impact anal- 
ysis,” which will concern changes in a 
project with respect to the five major 
objectives of the program: improving 
operating performance, reducing 
social deviance, providing new em- 
ployment opportunities for tenants, 
enhancing community aspects of pub- 
lic housing and increasing tenant 
satisfaction. 

The information to be used in 
preparing the descriptive analysis will 
be drawn from several sources, 
including program applications, site 
visits by monitoring and evaluation 
staffs, and materials developed by 
PHAs/TMCs themselves. The impact 
analysis will utilize statistical and 
systematic qualitative information; 
the statistical information will be 
gathered and analyzed with the assist- 
ance of the Urban Institute, which 
has extensive experience in evaluating 
public housing project performance. 

The evaluation will produce a 
series of interim reports on various 
elements of Tenant Management 
throughout the life of the program 
and a final report at its conclusion, 
now planned for early 1979. oO 


Mr. Seesel has been Director of the 
National Tenant Management Demon- 
stration Project since June 9, 1975. 
He also serves as Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, New York 
City. 





Electronic 
Town Meetings 


by William R. Williams 
and Kaleb Nelson 


President Carter reminded us that the 
centuries-old New England town 
meeting is not dead when he held one 
of his own in a New England town. 

At about that same time, 3,000 
miles across the country in the 
Orange County, California, commu- 
nity of Cypress (pop. 41,000), 
another sort of ‘‘New England town 
meeting’’ was being held, using elec- 
tronic assists. The results obtained, in 
this community 40 miles southwest 
of Los Angeles, are still being ana- 
lyzed. Verily, Cypress had held a 
“‘computerized’’ town meeting! 

The problem city officials were 
dealing with is a common one of our 
times: an undeveloped parcel (in this 
case, 545 acres) and what use it 
should be put to. Five alternative 
growth plans existed, prepared under 
the direction of the city’s planning 
director, Brian Hawley. 


Zoned Industrial 

According to Hawley, the parcel had 
been zoned for industry for years, 
and remains the largest undeveloped 
acreage left in Cypress. Although 
eight percent of the Nation’s winter 
strawberry crop is still grown on the 
land, the largely residential commu- 
nity wondered whether that use, or 
the more customary one of “‘upgrad- 
ing’ to industrial use, might be right 
for Cypress. 

“Industrial zoning existed for years 
along with the agricultural use the 
property actually was being put to,” 
Hawley said recently, ‘Our problem, 
however, was whether Cypress could 
absorb another 545 acres of industrial 
zoning. More than that, the property 
is several miles from either freeways 
or railroads, and there are a number 
of more propitious industrial sites in 
the immediate area. There is yet 
another problem with the nearby Los 
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Alamitos naval base.” Hawley said 
that should the base return to operat- 
ing jets, as it once did, “residential 
uses for the Arlan property could be 
seriously impacted by noise and crash 
hazards—even though we do have 
studies showing that a variety of resi- 
dential and, for that matter, very 
light industrial uses could make sense 
for the site, were the base not a 
problem.” 


That combination of factors, 
coupled with a growing awareness on 
the part of most city officials that 
townspeople wanted something done 
with the property, made it clear the 
time had come for action. 

The mix of problems surrounding 
the Arlan property can, of course, be 
found in some combination or other 
all across the Nation. The complicat- 
ing factor that makes the Cypress 
situation especially unique is the stat- 
ute, mentioned earlier, requiring a 
majority of the townspeople to vote 
their sentiments in such cases. 

Whereas in most communities gen- 
eral plan amendments can be ap- 
proved by planning commissions 
and/or city councils or boards of 
selectmen, possibly with the concur- 
rence of other bodies, in Cypress the 
entire community—through the ref- 
erendum—must give consent by vot- 
ing “up” or “down” the work of 
these bodies. It was this ordinance 
that led Hawley and other officials to 
begin pondering how in the world the 
critical information contained in not 
merely one, or two—but five volumin- 
ous alternative growth plans—could 
be instilled in the community’s col- 
lective consciousness. 

True, a 16-member study commit- 
tee had been appointed by the city 
council early in the process, and most 
of the key groups and organizations 
in Cypress were represented in those 
appointments. However, even with 
the public notice that four or five 
public hearings would be held, it was 
felt that something more—something 
dramatic or even startling—needed to 
be done to get the “‘nuts and bolts’ 
of the five plans, and the differences 
between them, clearly delineated in 
the minds of the city’s voters. 


Computerized Town Meeting 

Having already enjoyed consistent 
and devoted work by the 16-member 
planning committee (all of whom 
were appointed in response to city 
newspaper advertising, yet all of 
whom, collectively, represented 
Cypress’ major blocs) observers felt 
that far broader citizen involvement 
was essential. 

“Even though the council ap- 
pointed everyone who applied,” 
Hawley said, ‘‘we knew it did not 
mean that quite a few others in 
Cypress would not want to know, 
and as fully as possible, the contents 
of—for example—the very complex, 
and very adequate, environmental 
impact report.” Hiring computer time 
from the area, Hawley and his consul- 
tants went to work on the Nation’s 
first electronic town meeting. 

“We were set up so that a citizen 
could ask how many kids would be 
in his kid’s classroom 5, 10 years 
down the road under Plan A, B, C or 
whatever, and what his personal prop- 
erty taxes and bonds would be, in- 


debtedness for sewers, amounts of air 
or water pollution under the various 
plans—all of this—and we were able 
instantly to draw the data from the 


computer on those five alternative 
plans in the manner each of them 


would affect that one citizen! Think 
of it! No more conjecture, no more 


rhetoric, as is usually the case—just 
the answers.” 

So what happened when the voters 
of Cypress went to the polls? Let 
Brian Hawley tell it: ‘‘“Everyone was 
impressed, certainly, but there was no 
clear preference for any one of the 
five plans. But what did come out of 
the process was good, very good. 
There was no animosity directed 
toward any local officials, or between 
the many groups and organizations 
involved.” 

Perhaps the exercise in Cypress, 
site of America’s first electronic town 
meeting, was truly citizen participa- 
tion’s finest hour. O 


Mr. Williams is a Berkeley-based citizen 


participation consultant to govern- 
ment and industry. Mr. Nelson is a part- 
ner in Housing & Community Re- 
search Associates of Irvine, California. 
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international affairs 
U.S.-CANADIAN BILATERAL SIGNED 


HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris and her Canadian 
counterpart, Minister of State for Urban Affairs André 
Ouellet, signed a ‘“Memorandum of Understanding’ in 
Ottawa on June 28, 1977, strengthening and expanding 


cooperation between their two federal agencies in hous- 


ing and urban affairs. 

The Memorandum of Understanding establishes a 
Joint Steering Committee to manage cooperative activities 
in subject areas important to both countries. These in- 
clude development of national growth policies and strat- 
egies, central city revitalization and neighborhood preser- 
vation, housing finance mechanisms, native housing, and 
the impact of energy considerations on urban planning 
and development. Cooperation is expected to be carried 
out through information exchanges, seminars, study tours, 
and joint research projects. Participants will include repre- 
sentatives of government agencies, members of private 
organizations, and individual private citizens. 

Mrs. Harris has appointed Raymond Struyk, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Policy Development and Research, 
as U.S. Co-Chairman of the Joint Steering Committee and 
Mrs. Tila Maria de Hancock, Assistant to the Secretary for 
International Affairs, as alternate. 

In a related development, Mr. Ouellet recently an- 
nounced that a Seminar on the Impact of Energy Consid- 
erations on the Planning and Development of Human 
Settlements, sponsored by the U.N. Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, will be held in Ottawa, October 3-14, 
1977. Theme papers on the various aspects of the seminar 
are available from Miss Réjane Dodd, Press Section, 
Canadian Embassy, 1771 N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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NEW OIA PUBLICATIONS 


These recent additions to the Office of International 
Affairs’ Country Profile series are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
The price is 35 cents each; minimum mail order $1.00: 

Housing and Urban Development in the United Arab 
Emirates, stock number 023-000-00382; 

Housing and Urban Development in 
023-000-00385-6; 

Housing and Urban Development in Saudi Arabia, 
023-000-00388-1; 

Housing and Urban Development in the Federal Re- 
public of Nigeria, 023-000-00395-3. 


Kuwait, 


Available without charge from Office of International 
Affairs, HUD, Washington, D.C. 20410; 

Housing and Urban Development in Mexico; 

Housing and Urban Development in Colombia. 


Mrs. Tila Maria de Hancock is HUD’s new Assistant to the 
Secretary for International Affairs. Mrs. de Hancock acts 
as principal advisor to the Secretary on all international 
matters affecting HUD and as Director of the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Affairs. She manaces 
HUD’s cooperative programs and information exchanges 
with other countries and international organizations. 
HUD’s international activities are designed to serve both 
the Department’s program needs and objectives and the 
foreign policy goals of the United States. 





Tenant 
Journalists 


One New York City Housing Au- 
thority tenant program which helps 
to dispel seasonal doldrums is the 
Annual Tenant Newsletter Competi- 
tion which is held in conjunction 
with a series of Tenant Newsletter 
Workshops. 

In the competition, tenant organi- 
zations from all over the Authority 
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Instructor Roy Metcalf (standing) lectures 
Authority’s Tenant Newsletter Workshops. 
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submit the newsletters they publish 
for judgment by a panel of profes- 
sional newspapermen. An _ awards 
ceremony is held towards the first of 
April and the winners are presented 
with engraved plaques and_ other 
awards by the Chairman of the Au- 
thority. 

The level of performance is ex- 
tremely high and each year the judges 
are compelled to say (without 
condescension) how difficult it was 
to choose the final winners from 
among so many first-rate entries. 

Prizes are given out only for the 
best all-around publications but in 
categories such as Best Appearance, 
Best Art Work, Best Editorial, and 
the like, as well as for individual 
performance in writing and reporting. 

Naturally, over the competition’s 
12 years, certain newsletters with 
able editors and staffs have emerged 
as perennial winners. Special awards 
for “‘Continued Excellence’’ were 
then established to keep competition 
fluid. Among these are the Bayview 
Houses Newsletter of Bayview Houses 
in Brooklyn; the Hodson Voice, pub- 
lished by the Hodson Senior Center 
in the Bronx; The Tenant of 
Pomonok Houses in Queens, and The 
Reporter of Glenwood Houses _ in 
Brooklyn. 

As with all public housing func- 
tions in New York City involving 


to class at session of New York City Housing 


tenants, the awards ceremony is 
marked by a_ unique feeling of 
warmth and fellowship. Both the high 
officials of the Authority and the 
hard-bitten professional newsmen 
who volunteer their time as the 
judges appear delighted to exchange 
views and pleasantries with the tenant 
journalists. 

The New York City Authority 
prides itself on its network of com- 
munications with tenants. Besides the 
close to 50 newsletters published in- 
dependently by tenant organizations, 
community centers and the like, each 
of New York’s 241 operating devel- 
opments publishes a management 
newsletter which is distributed jointly 
with the Authority’s 199,000 circula- 
tion bi-monthly newspaper, The 
Housing Authority Journal. 


The topics covered in the news- 
letter workshops begin with how to 
start a newsletter, and go on to cover 
reporting, writing and editing of news 
and feature stories and _ editorials, 
basic photography and_ illustration, 
layout, production and distribution, 
advertising, and public relations. 

The course is conducted by Roy 
Metcalf, editor of The Housing Au- 
thority Journal who is a former news- 
paperman and public information of- 
ficer for the New York City Com- 
mission on Human Rights. This year, 
Mr. Metcalf is being assisted by 
Timothy Sullivan, staff writer for The 
Journal. Guest lecturers include 
editors of successful tenant news- 
letters. 

For the course, Mr. Metcalf has 
written a Tenant Newsletter Hand- 
book which is available free upon 
request. 

The Authority is proud of the fact 
that graduates of the course have 
gone on to win prizes in the News- 
letter Competition. 

Overall supervision of the compe- 
tition and the workshops is the pro- 
vince of Authority Tenant Organi- 
zation Chief Richard E. Zatorski who 
is assisted by Tenant Consultant 
Carlos Colon. 0 


—New York City Housing 
Authority 
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forum 


“The new HUD of the Carter Administration has 
adopted four major directions for HUD in the months 
ahead. These indicate our assessment of the problems that 
must be dealt with immediately and the general philos- 
ophy we will follow in meeting housing and urban 
development needs. 


“1. A major thrust will be the revitalization of urban 
areas. Included in this effort are assistance for low- and 
moderate-income persons who wish to stay in the central 
cities, the preservation of stable, integrated neighbor- 
hoods, the provision of incentives for middle-income 
people to remain in or return to central cities, and the 
coordination of economic development and other urban 
development initiatives. 


“2. HUD housing programs will be part of urban 
revitalization efforts as we provide decent, safe and 
sanitary shelter for residents of revitalized center cities. 
We will achieve this revitalization goal through new 
construction of low- and moderate-income housing where 
needed, maintenance of the existing urban housing supply 
through major rehabilitation efforts, the extension of 
social, commercial and recreational support services to 
those who live in subsidized housing, and the use of 
institutions such as FHA to encourage the middle classes 
to live in the city. 


"3. We will seek to preserve freedom of choice in 
housing for all persons. We will consider the options of 
homeownership versus rental housing, and the needs of 
families, the elderly, the handicapped, native Americans 
and other special groups. We will seek a variety of 
programs that will make real the various options of living 
in the city, in the suburbs or in rural areas and small 
communities. 


“4. The Federal Government will serve low- and 
moderate-income persons who lack the resources and 
experience necessary to compete effectively for housing 
and other community services, and at the same time we 
will continue and improve programs that will meet the 
needs of the middle class.”’ 


—Patricia Roberts Harris, HUD Secretarv 
speaking at the Public Citizens Forum, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1977 
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“Mayors realize working with Federal programs can 
often be a frustrating, time consuming, and exasperating 
experience....HUD is not going to be the place where 
things get stopped; it is going to be the place where 
things get done. 

“We are confident that we will reach our goal of 
80,000 construction starts in this fiscal year. The new 
order of the Office of Housing is Go! Go! Go!” 


—Patricia Roberts Harris, HUD Secretary 
speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, 

Tucson, Ariz., June 13, 1977 


“While we hope the criminals who have caused this 
destruction are quickly and severely dealt with, we believe 
it is equally essential that the innocent victims of the 
looting and fires continue to receive insurance which is 
available to all.” 


—J. Robert Hunter, Deputy Federal 
Insurance Administrator, HUD 
speaking of Federal Crime Insurance 
policyholders who were victims of 
looting in New York City during 
the blackout. 

Washington, D.C., July 17, 1977 


2. Consider Retirement 

| survey my ground 

my friends are gone 

a foreign country all around 
The men | work with 

have moved on 
Some retired 

1 am left alone 
A homeless one 

in a familiar place 
now sudden strange 
The sole survivor 
of an older race. 


some died 


—Morton Leeds, HUD Office of Assisted Housing, 
Second Stanza of his poem, ““Geront,” 

at Fellowship House, Reston, Va., 6-14-77. 
Copyright by The Gerontologist, August 1974. 
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HUD’s Job 
Opportunities 
Program 


by Philip M. Stillman and 
Elizabeth A. Murphy 


The Job Opportunities Program (JOP) 
in Public Housing Authorities has 
demonstrated the capability of PHAs 
to rapidly and effectively extend 
employment opportunities to  un- 
employed tenants and other city resi- 
dents. Employment programs have 
been put into operation well within 
the time frame expected. The over- 
head has been less than the 25 per- 
cent permitted by the program, thus 
allowing a maximum of the grant 
dollar to go into the pocket of the 
employee. 

The overall effect of the program 
has been to_ provide’ increased 
security, improved project mainte- 
nance, reduction in vandalism, reduc- 
tion in accounts receivable, and at a 
considerable cost saving. The grant 
investment of $8.5 million in 26 
PHAs has resulted in a measurable 
cost saving of $3,531,814. The pro- 
gram has resulted in benefits for the 
housing authorities, provided money 
and improved services for residents, 
and increased the job potential for 
hundreds of participants. 


Background 
The Job Opportunities Program was 
part of Title X of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 
1965. Allocations for the program 
came in two stages. Out of the initial 
appropriation of $125 million, HUD 
was given a range of $2,500,000 to 
$6,000,000 by the Economic Devel- 
opment Agency (EDA) of Commerce, 
the agency administering the program. 
Grant applications were submitted 
to EDA for 21 PHAs that met the 
criteria of being in cities with un- 
employment rates of at least 6.5 per- 
cent for three consecutive months. 
PHAs were to have more than 500 
conventional units and reserves of 20 
percent or less. The number of em- 
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ployees was based on the number of 
units. The total grant amount repre- 
sented a multiple of $8,000 per em- 
ployee or the average salary plus a 20 
percent overhead. All of the 21 
proposals were approved to the $6 
million range. Programs were initiated 
in July 1975 with employment start- 
ing no later than September 30, 
1975. 

On August 18, 1975, HUD was 
notified by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce that an additional $375 
million had been made available for 
JOP. A deadline date of September 
15, 1975 was set for grant sub- 
mission. 

Based on the experience of the 21 
PHAs in the first phase, a decision 
was made to consider only PHAs 
with 500 or more conventional (not 
leased) units, allowing for at least five 
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JOB participants in Nashville 


employees at $9,000 each making a 
minimum grant of $45,000. 
Following are the 21 LHAs and 
their allocations: 
New Bedford 
Authority, $96,000; Detroit (Mich.) 


(Mass.) Housing 
Housing Department, $300,000; 
Providence (R.I.) Housing Authority, 
$96,000; Atlantic City (N.J.) Housing 
Authority, $54,000; Jersey City 
(N.J.) Housing Authority, $120,000; 
Lowell (Mass.) Housing Authority, 
$42,000. 

Also, Paterson (N.J.) Housing 
Authority, $72,000; Brockton (Mass.) 
Housing Authority, $48,000; Boston 
(Mass.) Housing Authority, $390,000; 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Housing Au- 
thority, $90,000; Wilmington (Del.) 
Housing Authority, $78,000; New 
York (N.Y.) Housing Authority, 
$2,772,000; Philadelphia (Pa.) Hous- 
ing Authority, $672,000. 

Also, Newark (N.J.) Housing 
Authority, $414,000; Seattle (Wash.) 
Housing Authority, $198,000; El 
Paso (Texas) Housing Authority, 
$66,000; New Haven (Conn.) Housing 
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Authority, $78,000; Albany (N.Y.) 
Housing Authority, $60,000; 
Rochester (N.Y.) Housing Authority, 
$84,000; Nashville (Tenn.) Housing 
Authority, $192,000, and Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) Housing Authority, 


$78,000. 


Second Phase Initiated 

The second phase of the JOP was 
initiated in the five selected PHAs 
with an employment deadline of 
February 16, 1976. The five PHAs 
were, Holyoke (Mass.) Housing 
Authority, $63,000; Lawrence (Mass.) 
Housing Authority, $90,000; Lynn 
(Mass.) Housing Authority, $45,000; 
Worcester (Mass.), $126,000; Puerto 
Rico, $2,169,000. 

The JOP was designed to provide 
an opportunity for unemployed and 
underemployed persons to obtain 
jobs in spite of the continuing un- 
employment problem. Young people 
seeking their first job have suffered 
severely due to tne lack of private 
employment. Getting people rapidly 
employed with decent salaries in 
meaningful jobs that opened oppor- 
tunities for the future, and were 
administered with a minimum of 
overhead, was a challenge. This pro- 
gram was the answer. 

The JOP effort exceeded 
Department of Commerce require- 
ments by initiating both phases of 
the program well within the 60-day 
start up time; reducing the percentage 
of overhead costs to 20 percent from 
25 percent, thus providing the JOP 
worker with more income, and, in- 
creasing the number of jobs allocated 
from a total of 1,027 to 1,716. 


the 


Recruitment 

One of the requirements of Title X is 
that the people employed be un- 
employed or underemployed for at 
least 15 weeks. The average figure 
indicates an unemployment period of 
2.9 years. 

The program was aimed at reduc- 
ing the high unemployment rate in 
the area. HUD asked that preference 
be given to the residents of the PHA 
so that benefits would be both to the 
resident and to the PHA environ- 
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ment...a payoff to both manage- 
ment and resident which has begun 
to show in better relationships and a 
sense of pride. For the most part, 
project residents were hired except 
where the particular skill was not 
available. In those cases, recruitment 
was done in the neighborhood or 
through the local State employment 
service. What were some of the 
approaches taken by PHAs in the 
recruitment process? 

In many PHAs, letters were mailed 
to all residents advising them of the 
positions available. Others posted job 
descriptions and salaries in the proj- 
ect offices and worked through local 
tenant associations in securing names 
of qualified individuals. In New 
Bedford, Mass., the advertising and 
recruitment for Title X applicants 
were directed and supervised by the 
New Bedford (Massachusetts) Man- 
power Consortium. The housing 
authority interviewed over 100 eligi- 
ble applicants and selected 12. 


Previous Work Experience 

The previous work experiences of 
persons hired were extremely 
varied—from housing patrolmen to 
bank clerks, school crossing guards, 
gas station attendants, elevator opera- 
tors, painters, garment trade workers, 
bakers, waiters, supermarket clerks, 
machine operators, secretaries, postal 
clerks, cashiers, truck drivers, recep- 
tionists, sales people, shipping clerks, 
hospital aides, nurses, recreational 
workers, laborers, music teachers, 
welders, to a kennel helper. 

What about training or previous 
experience required of individuals for 
the JOP? Primarily, it was on-the- 
job-training with the PHA regular 
staff providing the supervision. 
Several of the “service oriented’”’ posi- 
tions required college training or 
previous work experience. The 
security jobs often required special 
training as outlined in the report 
from the Philadelphia PHA: 

“Only the Housing Police Officers 
require specialized training in the 
performance of their duties. They 
received 11 days of training at the 
Philadelphia Police Academy during 


which they underwent a_ course 
developed especially for the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority Patrolmen, 
provided without cost (except for 
ammunition which is purchased by 
the Authority) by the Academy. In 
addition, the Authority provided 3 
days of orientation and two days of 
basic narcotics training to the officers 
and paid for one day of First Aid 
training given at the Red Cross 
Academy.” 

In all cases the standard personnel 
practices of the PHA were observed. 
All of the benefits and deductions of 
regular employees were in effect and 
every. attempt was made to treat 
them as full staff members. 


Job turnover was not a problem in 
the JOP. Where changes took place, 
usually in the large PHAs, it was the 
result of positive action. For 
example, in the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority with 468 employed, 26 
people resigned, 5 additional cate- 
gories of jobs were added, and 38 
people were hired to fill vacancies as 
well as those added in response to 
specific needs. 

The varied wage rates throughout 
the country, especially in Puerto 
Rico, enabled some PHAs to employ 
more than their original quota at the 
prevailing wage rate. On the other 
hand, the large cities had to adjust 
their wage rate problem by using 
some part-time staff. 


Benefits to the Residents 

Without exception, the JOP effort 
has proven to be beneficial to the 
PHAs and their residents. It has been 
a fertile training ground for potential 
permanent employees. 

According to the U.S. Department 
of Labor figures, Puerto Rico had a 
22 percent unemployment rate before 
starting. As a result of the program, 
unemployment decreased where the 
participants lived, improving their 
economic and social conditions. 

In Lowell, Mass., chore services to 
the elderly have been extremely 
valuable, allowing them to maintain 
their dignity by permitting the PHA 
to spruce up their apartments periodi- 
cally. 





One of the important underlying 
aspects of this program is its social 
value. The presence of the chore- 
worker offered social interaction 
between the elderly resident and the 
world outside. It also provided cer- 
tain residents with the help necessary 
to allow them to maintain an apart- 
ment and avoid a nursing home. 

In Detroit, one 25-year-old man 
with a wife and two children had 
never held a job during his adult life. 
He had a severe physical handicap of 
curvature of the spine. He applied for 
the position of Resident Project 
Maintenance Aide under the JOP. 
Based upon a doctor’s report that the 


man’s physical condition placed no 
restrictions on his ability to perform 
the job required, and the applicant’s 
determination to get the job, he was 
hired. His supervisor reported that 
this employee performed his work 
equal to, if not better than, similar 
workmen with disabilities. For the 
first time, he contributed to his 
family’s support and was able to 
develop an employment record. 
Jacksonville, Florida reported that 
the PHA was not the only recipient 
of benefits. The majority of the 
participants were former welfare 
recipients who now say they never 
intend to return to the welfare rolls. 
Up until they worked for the PHA, 
some were a constant problem. Since 
becoming a part of the administra- 
tion, their attitudes regarding low- 
income housing has changed. They 
now understand the necessity of 
paying rent on time, keeping their 
units clean and helping to curtail 
vandalism. They are also passing on 
these views to the other tenants. 
Seattle, Washington: 
Employees included in the positions 
of Community Worker, Community 
Services Aide Trainee, Outreach 
Workers, and Home Health Aides are 
providing services to Seattle Housing 
Authority residents which the Hous- 
ing Authority would not be able to 
afford without JOP funding. It would 
be very difficult to measure the bene- 
fits of a group of employees in terms 
of dollars since the services they are 


providing are in the field of social 
services. 
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Benefits to Management 

Emphasis was placed on obtaining 
measurable cost-benefits or savings to 
the PHAs. The grantees were asked to 
keep close track of any savings that 
could be measured or compared. 
Salaries were not included. As a re- 
sult, the $8.5 million grant allocation 
resulted in savings of $3,531,814. 


Many of the people-related services 
were difficult to measure and the 
preventive aspect of much of the 
maintenance work will result in 
future savings. While this part of the 
report is identified as ‘‘“management”’ 
benefits, there are direct and indirect 
benefits to the residents and neigh- 
borhood. 

The following illustrates some of 
the ways that PHAs were able to 
arrive at savings: 

New Bedford Housing Authority: 


The Title X Program grant of 
$96,000 has enabled the New Bed- 
ford Housing Authority to correct 
many deferred maintenance problems 
that have existed over the past 5 
years. If a cost estimate were placed 
on the value of the work performed 
by private contractors, it would ex- 
ceed $250,000. 
Holyoke (Mass.) 
thority: 
From April 1975 to June 30, 1976, 
vandalism cost the Holyoke PHA 
$405.56. For the same time period 
last year the vandalism was over 
$1,800. Since their security system 
has been working so well, vandalism 
has been measurably reduced. 


Housing Au- 


Detroit Housing Authority: 
Our institutional goals have been met 
by filling 37 positions over the course 
of the year. Employees have aided in 
the preparation of housing facilities 
for leasing to low-income individuals 


and families. The Job Opportunity 
Program employees, supervised by 
our Maintenance Section, have 
assisted in preparing 311 dwelling 
units and 231 of these have been 
leased. For those leased dwelling 
units, the Detroit Housing Depart- 
ment has received rental income of 
$62,720.58. The security personnel in 
the Job Opportunity Program aug- 


mented our regular security staff, 
giving us additional staff to protect 
our residents and their property. 


When the Program Ends 

What about employment potential for 
the JOP worker after the grant has 
run out? Some of the authorities said 
their funds were so limited that there 
was no way for employment to con- 
tinue without an additional subsidy. 
Others said that if positions became 
available, the JOP worker would be 
considered for permanent employ- 
ment. The Atlantic City Authority 
said their conventional tourism-related 
economy was of a seasonal nature, 
offering marginal employment oppor- 
tunities. 

It was anticipated that the JOP 
program would support the employ- 
ment of 1,027 people. Records indi- 
cate that a total of 1,716 were 
employed. 


Summary 

The JOP provided a meaningful serv- 
ice in areas of high unemployment. It 
was beneficial to the PHA and to the 
person employed. The program was 
well received throughout the areas of 
the country involved. It was de- 
scribed as an ‘‘excellent program, one 
that makes living in public housing 
much more personal.” The true 
measurement of the program is the 
hope and security provided to the 
JOP employees. They now have the 
satisfaction of being wage earners and 
doing useful work. 

While HUD is concerned with 
institutional goals, the participants in 
the program were concerned largely 
with securing a job, becoming wage 
earners to support themselves and 
their families, using their skills to 
develop new skills, and having a 
record of employment which would 
be useful in applying for other 
employment. La} 


Mr. Stillman and Ms. Murphy are 
Community Services Specialists in the 
Housing Consumer Programs Division 
of the Office of Neighborhoods, 
Voluntary Associations and Consumer 
Protection, HUD. 
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lines & numbers 


Some Characteristics of the Poverty Population 
The recent Census Bureau report on the impact of poverty in the United States indicated a worsening of that situation 
in 1975. Between 1974 and 1975 the number of persons below the poverty level increased by 2.5 million persons, the 
largest single year increase since 1959, the first year for which poverty data were available. 

The number of white persons living in poverty increased by 2 million or 13 percent while blacks increased by 
363,000 or 5 percent. The increase in poor persons under 65 years was greater than among the elderly, 11 percent 
compared to 8 percent. Among families, the number of husband-wife families in the low-income group rose by 17 
percent while the rate of increase among families with female heads increased by 5 percent. 

The high correlation between the incidence of poverty and residence breaks down when race is a consideration. 
Nationally, two out of three low-income white families live outside poverty areas while two-thirds of black families 
reside in poverty areas. Poverty areas are defined as census tracts or minor civil divisions in which 20 percent or more 
of the population were below the low-income level. The racial imbalance is even more marked inside metropolitan 
areas where only one-fifth of poor white families live in poverty areas compared to 60 percent of black families. 


Persons and Families Below the Poverty Level in 1975 and 1974 
(Numbers in thousands) 


1975 1974 Change 
Characteristic Number Number Number Percent 


All Persons 25,877 23,370 2,507 
Spanish origin 2,991 2,575 416 
White 17,770 15,736 2,034 
Black 7,545 7,182 363 
Other races 562 452 110 


Under 65 Years 22,560 20,285 2,275 
65 Years and Over Sots 3,085 232 


All families 5,450 4,922 528 
Husband-wife - 2,904 2,474 430 
Male head 116 125 9 
Female head 2,430 2,324 106 


Family Poverty Area Residence in 1975 (Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan) 
(Numbers in thousand) 


All Families % White Families % Black Families 


U.S. Total 5,450 3,838 100 1,513 
Inside poverty areas 2,246 1,223 32 1,001 
Outside poverty areas 3,204 2,615 512 


Metropolitan Areas 3,216 2,120 1,029 
Inside poverty areas 1,052 413 630 
Outside poverty areas 2,163 1,708 399 


Central Cities 1,863 1,003 830 
Inside poverty areas 873 307 560 
Outside poverty areas 990 696 270 


Nonmetropolitan Areas 2,234 1,718 484 
Inside poverty areas 1,194 53 811 371 
Outside poverty areas 1,041 47 907 113 


Source: Characteristics of the Population Below the —Prepared by Robert Ryan 
Poverty Level, Series P-60, No. 106, Bureau of Census. Office of Management Information 
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To FOR USE OF SUPT. DOCS. 
Superintendent of Documents 
: Government Printing Office 
IF YOU ARE. . . A public official, builder, : Washington, D.C. 20402 
developer, lender, architect, planner, or otherwise : 
concerned about housing and the cities, you : Enclosed find $_____ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please enter my 
should subscribe NOW to HUD Challenge : subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($15.90 a year domestic; 


magazine—the official publication of the U.S. : $19.90 if mailed to a foreign address). 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. : 


Pass a subscription form along to an associate 
if you have already subscribed for 1976. : 

This 32-page monthly illustrated magazine : Name 
features HUD program information, projects, : 
policies, new directions; achievements by 
government, private industry, and volunteers; : 
ideas and innovations in the field, interviews : Street Address 
and articles from urban experts. : 

Please send the coupon directly to GPO. a ar aia ra at ce a oun 


September 1977 
HUD-312-68-ASI 


Please charge this order to my Deposit Account Number 

















